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PERIOD III. 


Cuaprrer XXVI. 


ND what was it Mrs. Forth saw over Bellairs’ shoulder? What: 
is the sight that, now that the temporary call upon her atten- 
tion is withdrawn, is riveting into such an agony of search the lovely” 
cold eyes, to which so few things seem worth looking at? For- 
tunately for her, a new batch of undergraduates has hurried up 
to be presented to Sarah. Never since the days of Dresden and 
_ the German army has Miss Churchill had her hands so full. 
Belinda is free to send her gaze unnoticed round the hall, in a 
silent, breathless, passionate quest. Quest of what? She does 
not ask herself how much the better off she will be if she succeeds 
in finding the object of that quest. To find it! to find it! Come 
what may of the finding, to find it! Most people would feel sure 
that she has been deceived by an accidental resemblance to Rivers 
in some stranger ; men of his size, complexion and bearing being, 
though unhappily in a minority, yet still numerous among two 
thousand youths of the English upper classes. But Belinda 
would laugh to scorn the suggestion that at any distance, or in 
any glimpse however momentary, she could have mistaken any 
other for him. 

There exists in her mind no smallest doubt that the face seen 
in that one lightning-flash, and then instantly hidden by twenty 
other intervening faces, was his—his or his angel’s! Perhaps he 
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is dead, and that he has come to tell her. A mute sob rises in 
her throat. Whether in the spirit or the body, she must find him! 
At intervals of every few minutes she is interrupted in her search 
by the greetings and observations of passing acquaintances. She 
answers them politely and connectedly, but with a brevity that 
does not encourage a prolongation of their civilities; a brevity 
that will the sooner leave her free. 

The room is thinner than it was, or rather the crowd is distri- 
buted more evenly over its whole area. Since the supper-tables 
sprang into sight—even loyalty giving the pas to hunger; the 
uncertain hope of a bow from the Duke, to the sober certainty of 
lobster-salad—the packing about H.R.H. is less dense. The 
guests are extended along the line of tables. Of Sarah, indeed, 
scarcely a vestige is to be seen, so closely is she hedged in by a 
wall of boys. At something she has just said they all laugh 
rapturously ; those who did not hear it—so firmly assured already 
is her character as a wit—as well as those who did. 

The signalman’s biographer has descended from his estrade, and 
is talking as commonplacely to his hostess as if he wotted nothing 
of parental agonies or points, and as if the rosy babe had been 
sent to bed with the whipping it deserved. Through the 
slackening of the press it has surely become easier for one seeking 
to discover the person sought; and yet for a while she seeks in 
vain. How many heads there are; heads bald as Cesar’s; heads 
thickly clad as Absolom’s; heads white, heads brown; sandy 
heads, pepper and salt heads, gold heads; long heads, round 
heads, knobby heads! And how they shiftand move! Will they 
never stay quiet fora moment? And among them all, he is not! 
He must have gone—gone without-ever conjecturing her nearness ! 

Again that mute sob rises chokingly. Why should he not be 
_ gone? Why should she wish that he were not gone? Why 
should she wish to see him? What has she to say to him when 
they meet? But she pushes roughly aside Reason’s cool pleading. 
Why does she wish it? Why—why? There may be no why, but 
she does wish it: wishes it with such a compelling frenzy of 
wishing, as seems as if it must produce the fulfilment of that wish. 
And it does. Its might prevails. Ah—h—h! For a moment 
she has seen him again. He is nearer now; so near as to be 
recognisable past mistake or misgiving, even by eyes less 
acquainted than hers with every trick of lip and brow. If he 
continues to advance in the direction at present taken by his 
steps, it is impossible but that in one minute or less—in perhaps 
fifty seconds, perhaps forty—she will come within the range of his 
vision. He will be aware of her as she is aware of him. 
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* Are you ready to go home?” says a voice at her elbow. 

She turns suddenly ; eyes alight, and heart madly bounding, to 
find her husband at her elbow. The revulsion is so hideous that 
speech wholly fails her. 

“ T should be obliged if you would tell me where I am likely to 
find your sister,” he continues, taking her silence for assent, since 
she is never very prodigal of her words to him; “so that I may 
let her know that we are going.” 

But at that she finds voice. 

“Going!” she says, flashing one look of passionate dissent at 
him. “Why should we go? Impossible!” 

“T see no impossibility,’ he answers captiously; “we have 
already amply satisfied the claims of civility. The impossibility 
as you are perfectly aware, lies in combining such late hours with 
early rising in the morning.” 

“Then why should you rise early?” answers she, with 
tremulous rebellion. “It is no use talking—I cannot come away. 
You forget Sarah ; it—it would not be fair upon Sarah; I have 
neither the wish nor the right to spoil her enjoyment.” 

“T should imagine that nothing would be easier than to find a 
chaperon in whose charge to leave her,” rejoins he persistently ; 
“if indeed,” with a slightly venomous look in the direction of his 
sister-in-law, “she considers one necessary.” 

But Belinda only observes a silence which he divines to be 
mutinous. He is accustomed in her to sullen compliance, un- 
cheerful acquiescence, loth obedience; but to open revolt he is 
not accustomed, and, on the spur of the moment, and in so public 
a place, he is not prepared to deal with it. 

“Since you manifest such an avidity in the pursuit of 
pleasure,” he says resentfully, “I will indulge you with another 
half-hour, at the end of which time I must beg that you and your 
sister will be prepared to accompany me without further remon- 
strance.” 

He does not await the answer, which perhaps he knows he 
would not receive; but turns on his heel and leaves her—leaves 
her free to pursue that feverish search which his coming had so 
rudely interrupted. 

It is some moments before she again finds the object of that 
search; moments long enough for her to tell herself in heart 
bitterness that she has pushed against her fate in vain. But 
then, all in a moment, she has found him again. He is further 
off, indeed, than he was: some trifle must have diverted his 
steps from the direction then pursued by them; and he is still, 
in his unconsciousness, slowly widening the distance between them. 
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Is it possible that he is tending towards the door? that she, 
unable by word or sign to arrest him, will see him go? Oh, but 
life is a hard thing! Knowing as she does that at one lightest 
ery from her he would turn; to be no more able to utter that ery 
than if a real material gag were choking her utterance! Can 
it be, then, that her soul’s cry has reached his soul’s ears? for 
he does turn suddenly and smiling. Has he seen her, that he 
smiles? Ah no! Would he indeed smile if he saw her? She 
has not given him much cause to smile at the sight of her. 
Well, he is wise. He has again averted his look. And the half- 
hour, the inexorable half-hour is passing! How much of it has 
already gone? Ten minutes, at least, must by this time have 
passed. 

There are only twenty minutes for hope to work upon. 
Twenty minutes!—and then the close fly, the Early-English 
villa, Professor Forth, and the “ Fragments ” of Menander! To the 
end of time Professor Forth, and the “ Fragments” of Menander! 

Again her thoughts are broken in upon by a voice—Sarah’s 
this time; Sarah having shaken herself free of her disciples; 
Sarah with a solicitous look and an anxious eye. 

“T think it best to tell you,” she says hurriedly, and narrowly 
watching the effect of her words upon her sister’s face; “I was 
afraid lest you might hear it suddenly from some one else— 
some stranger. I suppose you have not seen him yet, but he is 
here!” 

“1 know it,” answers Belinda shortly, and very low. 

“ You—you are not going to faint?” 

“ Faint! why should I faint?” with an accent of intense 
impatience, her eyes still riveted on the now again approaching 
figure ; “ do I ever faint ?” 

“ Would you like to go home?” 

“Go home!” echoes Belinda, in an accent of fierce desperation ; 
“why do you all sing the same song? why are you all determined 
that I must go home?” 

“T thought you would wish it,” replies Sarah anxiously. 
‘I should if I were in your place. Do not you think it would be 
better ?” 

But she speaks to deaf ears. Her eyes, still fastened on her 
sister’s face, see that face’s lilies suddenly dyed with a most 
happy and loveliest flush. 

The sun has risen: he has touched the sunless snow on the 
Jungfrau’s crest, and all the world is rosy red. So then he has 
seen her! There is now no longer any fear of his departing 
unintentionally ignorant of her neighbourhood. 
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There is indeed time for one short pang of alarm lest he should 
do what in her heart she knows if he were wise he would do—and 
who knows how much of wisdom these two years may have lent 
him ?—turn away, and knowingly avoid her! But apparently he 
is not wise. 

In a moment he has pierced the small portion of crowd that 
still separates them; pierced it with a goodwill that would not 
have disgraced Miss Watson. She has one instant of such 
blissful anticipation—only a thousandfold intensified—as used to 
be hers in the Liittichau Strasse, at the sound of Tommy’s 
childish foot pattering up the stone stairs, and her love’s firm and 
eager tread behind it. 

The next moment they have met. Their unfamiliar right 
hands lie in one another; and they say—nothing. Of what use 
to have mesmerised him hither by her eyes, and the insanity of 
her voiceless prayers, if she have nothing to say to him now that 
he has come? But happily, though she and he are speechless, 
Sarah is not. 

“So it is you, is it?” she says in a dry voice; “now what 
eccentric wind has blown you here ?” 

He does not answer at once. Evidently, as of old, he has 
forgotten her presence. 

“T see that you still have your old trick of not answering me,” 
pursues she, running quickly on with a flightiness that conceals a 
good deal of real nervousness; “but never mind: there ‘are 
places where I also am admired,’ as Goldsmith said. Belinda, do 
you know that twenty-five young gentlemen of different colleges 
are going to be so good as to call upon you between the hours of 
three and seven to-morrow? ” 

Belinda is struggling to rouse herself out of her intoxication ; 
already so far unintoxicated as to know that it is intoxication. 

“Are they?” she says, with a weakly laugh; “I am sure that 
I am very much obliged to them.” 

“And meanwhile, what has brought you here?” asks Sarah 
persistently, carrying on her determined talk as a shield to her 
sister’s emotion. 

Her speech has the effect of making Rivers, too, put down the 
wine-cup ; of bringing him also back to the bald, sober, morning 
prose of life. 

“T have come to take my degree,” he answers; “I have been 
prevented by—by circumstances from taking it before.” 

So now she has heard his voice! To have touched his hand; 
to have met his eye; to have heard his speech! Is not this to 
have had her wish? Surely now she is content. Surely now 
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she will go home at ease and satisfied. But who was ever satisfied 
with one wish? What wish ever died barren, without engen- 
dering a hundred more? 

“The half-hour is expired!” says a voice. 

The Dresden quartette is complete. Perhaps it is this thought 
that, rushing simultaneously into three out of the four minds, 
strikes them momentarily mute. Sarah is, of course, the first to 
recover herself. 

“ What a mysterious utterance!” she says, with a rather forced 
gaiety; “what half-hour? any particular half-hour? you remem- 
ber Mr. Rivers, do not you? Mr. Rivers, you know Mr. Forth, 
my—my brother-in-law?” 

There is a slight unintentional hesitation before pronouncing, 
and a perhaps intentional slight stress in pronouncing the last 
word. Rivers has stepped back a pace or two, isolating himself 
from the augmented group; but at this summons he again 
advances, and, except by the two signs of a sheet-white face and 
set teeth, is not to be distinguished from any other well-man- 
nered young man making a bow. But the Professor would be 
slow indeed to mark the hue of any undergraduate’s, or ex- 
undergraduate’s face, or to note whether his mouth were open or 
shut. 

“The fly is waiting,” he says, returning Rivers’s salutation with 
cursory indifference. “ Belinda, I must beg you to accompany 
me at once, and not keep it waiting.” 

As he speaks, he looks at his wife, as one expecting and braced 
for fresh rebellion. But he meets with none. 

“Come along!” cries Sarah with alacrity ; “ we are quite ready, 
are not we, Belinda? nough is as good as a feast; and we have 
supped full of pleasure. Good-bye!” nodding with cool friendli- 
ness over her shoulder, and taking her sister’s hand. 

Belinda offers no resistance; flaccidly she complies, and 
without one look at Rivers, with only a faint bend of her head in 
his direction, begins to follow the Professor of Etruscan out of 
the room. Rivers stands stupidly looking after them. The tart 
imperativeness of her husband’s tone; his employment of her 
Christian name; her own dull docility—which of these is it that 
makes him feel as if some one had given him a great blow over 
the head with a club? Presently he begins, mechanically and 
purposelessly, to follow them. 

The crowd is thick at the entrance and on the stone stairs—the 
departing crowd. The quadrangle is full of vehicles. Footmen 
are few in Oxbridge; but such as there are, are shouting their 
mistresses’ carriages: the humbler multitude are pushing, 
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asking, struggling for their flies. Lucky ones are finding them 
and driving off: unlucky ones are vainly striving to identify 
horse or driver. Among the latter are the Forths. In coming 
out, they have been parted by the press—that is to say, the 
sisters have lost each other—the younger loitering in injudicious 
dalliance with some of her new sweethearts ; the elder plodding 
on in dull and woolly oblivion of all but the iron necessity of 
following that cap and gown ahead of her. 

It is not till the elusive fly is at length found—till her foot is 
on the step, and Professor Forth is sharply urging her in by the 
elbow from behind, that she becomes aware of having mislaid her 
junior. 

“Get in—get in!” cries he crossly ; “what are you waiting 
for?” 

“ But Sarah!” she says, awaking from her unconsciousness and 
looking hastily round; “what has become of Sarah? we cannot | 
go without Sarah !” 

He makes an irritated gesture. 

“No doubt she has joined some other party ; no doubt she will 
do very well: at all events, in this confusion it is impossible to 
attempt to find her!” 

“Tt is much more impossible to go without her!” replies she 
firmly, withdrawing her foot from the step; “I wonder that you 
should propose such a thing!” 

“She is perfectly well able to take care of herself!” retorts he, 
recurring to his old and spiteful formula; “she will find her own 
way home!” 

“Then I will find my own way home, too!” answers she 
indignantly, and resolutely turning her back upon him and the 
open fly-door. She is too indignant even to deign to observe 
whether he takes her at her word. 

The crowd is still issuing, issuing; crossing the moonlit square 
on foot ; nodding good-night out of carriage windows; away they 
go! She retraces her steps to the stair-foot. It is not pleasant 
work pushing against a human tide; and so she finds. It is 
bewildering to be staring into every face; peering under all the 
hoods and mufflers. And among all the faces, under all the hoods 
and mufflers, is no Sarah to be found. It is obvious that the 
Professor is right. She has found her own way home. 

The company is melting away so rapidly that, unless she wishes 
to be shut into the college for the night, she must needs follow 
her example. Well! there is no great hardship in that! She is 
in the mood when the abnormal, the unusual, seems more 
tolerable to her than the accustomed, the everyday. Half an hour 
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of solitude and midnight! Half an hour in which to be Belinda 
only—not Belinda Forth at all! Half an hour in which to 
reckon with this night and its work! She has already made half 
a dozen steps along the stone flags of the quadrangle, when some 
one comes up behind her. Had she known that he would come 
up behind her, that she makes no sign of surprise, nor any pause 
in her walk? 

“You are alone? ” he says with agitation. 

“Tt seems so,” she answers. It is the same dry voice with 
which she had so often galled and chilled him at Dresden. 

* You have lost your—your party?” 

“T have lost Sarah.” 

“ And your—and Professor Forth ? ” 

“ He could not wait, and I could not go without Sarah.” 

“And he has left you behind—alone ?” 

She is silent, still speeding along in the moonlight. 

“ And how do you propose to get home ?” he asks, keeping up 
with and determinately addressing her. 

“T am getting home as fast as I can.” 

“You mean to walk?” 

“Tt looks like it.” 

Her tone is brusque and dogged ; but if she hopes by its means 
to rid herself of her companion she is mistaken. 

“Tn evening dress?” 

“Pooh!” she says, with a hard laugh; “we are not so 
fastidious here, nous autres; I walk out to dinner every night of 
my life!” 

“ But not alone?” 

Her face darkens. “No, not alone.” 

They have reached the gateway and Wren’s domey tower. She 
has stopped in her resolute walk, but in the stopping there is as 
much resolution as there was in the hurrying. 

“ Here we part,” she says shortly ; “ good-night!” 

“You must allow me to see you home,” he answers firmly. 

“T have already told you that it is absolutely unnecessary,” 
retorts she roughly. 

There is an instant’s interval before his rejoinder. They are 
putting out the lights in the hall; the great building is greedily 
devouring half the moonlight in the quad, with its raven shadow. 
It has embraced the fountain in the middle. It is not much of a 
fountain, but how pleasantly its little voice pierces through the 
noise of rolling wheels and human shoutings! For how many 
centuries could she gladly stand here listening to it! 

“You must allow me!” with perfect respect, but obstinately. 
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“TI must not!” Is the night-wind heady, like wine? Her 
tone changes to one that is almost entreaty. “I had rather you 
did not; I ask you not!” 

Her incivilities had left him iron; to her pleading he is as wax. 

“It shall be as you wish,” he says, gravely bowing. 

There is nothing now to detain her, and yet she lingers an 
instant, as though expecting him to say something more. But 
he adds nothing. She turns out of the gateway into the street, 
and walks fast and steadily up it. There are not many towns 
through which it would be judicious for a young and solitary 
woman to take her way, bare-headed and in flimsy ball-gown, at 
midnight; but about Oxbridge, Una, without her lion, might 
have strayed unassailed from sunset to sunrise. Involuntarily she 
slackens her speed a little, from the almost run with which she 
had begun her course, though still keeping at a moderately rapid 
walk. What cause is there for hurry? There is nothing now to 
hasten from ; and Heaven knows there is nothing to hasten to! 

She did well to be peremptory; but, after all, he was not very 
much in earnest ; he did not press the point. It is much better 
that it should be so; but still, as a mere matter-of-fact, he did 
not. She looks up at the sky, which is spreading out the jewels 
it has kept hidden through the staring day, spreadimg them out 
for 

“The fair city with her dreaming spires,” 
to look up at and admire ; all its bright belts and bears; its gods 
and goddesses. Then she looks suddenly round. There are still 
a good many people about, but no undergraduates; for the 
University mother has gathered her curled darlings to her bosom 
for the night. 

The man, then, who is keeping pace with her, footstep for 
footstep, twenty yards behind, is no undergraduate. She redoubles 
her speed again. Pooh! his presence has no reference to her. 
He is only taking the natural road to his hotel. But she does 
not look round again until the more bustling streets lie behind 
her; until she has reached the broad still thoroughfare where a 
range of grey colleges and a row of sentinel elms hold quiet 
converse with the stars. 

Then, as if the muscles of her neck had been moved by some 
one else, she not consenting, once again she turns her head. The 
hotels are long passed. If he is still following, it is she whom he 
is following. And lo! twenty yards behind her, there he is, 
stepping through the moonlight ! 

She gives a low, excited laugh. Well, they have both had their 
will then: he has not walked home with her: she has not walked 
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home alone. It is a compromise. Again she looks up to the 
heavens. What a lovely, lovely vault! What seed-pearl of 
constellations! What great planet-diamonds ! 

The clocks have just began to strike midnight; the city’s 
innumerous clocks, cathedral, college church; the booming bell, 
the sharp strike, the melodious chime! How nobly their loud 
wedded harmony floods the night! And is there one of the 
gardens—she has reached the suburb of villas and gardens by this 
time—that has not contributed the breath of its gillyflowers to 
make the boon air so sweet ? 

She walks on with her strong elastictread. After all, it is good 
to be young: to have a fine ear for sound; a nostril sensitive to 
fragrance ; and—the consciousness that behind you there is one 
protecting you where there is nothing to be protected from— 
guarding you where there is nothing to be guarded against. 

She has reached her own gate, and at it halts, her hand upon 
the latch. Here surely, under the egis of her own roof-tree— 
here, where that twinkling night-light shows the exact spot 
where her husband is addressing himself to his slumbers—she 
may abate a little of her rigidity. 

Seeing her arrived, he too has halted; nor is it until by a faint 
motion of her hand she gives him leave to approach, that he 
ventures to draw near her. 

“Thank you!” she says with a smile; to which it is perhaps 
the moonlight that lends its quivering uncertainty ; “ but it was 
not necessary.” 

He neither disclaims nor accepts her acknowledgments. 
Gravely he unfastens the iron gate for her; while above his gold 
head the laburnum droops her gold curls. The moon has taken 
their colour out of both, and substituted her own. Is he then 
still going to say nothing? But as she passes through, he 
speaks : 

“T—I—am not leaving Oxbridge to-morrow. I shall be in 
Oxbridge all to-morrow.” 

“Shall you?” she says faintly. 

“T have not done anything to forfeit your friendship, have 1?” 
he asks, while in the moonlight she sees his right hand tighten 
its nervous clasp on one of the spiked iron uprights of the 
gate. 

She is quite silent. 

“Have I?” he repeats, in a tone as of one who, though 
patient, will not go without his answer. (Is truth always the 
best to be spoken? Then let it be spoken !) 

“ Nothing!” 
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“Ts there then any reason why I should not come and see you 
to-morrow ?” 


Silence again ; her look wandering undecidedly over her flower- 
bed. 


“Ts there?” 

Her eye has caught the Professor’s night-light again—that ill- 
favoured Jack-o-Lantern that is to dance for ever across the 
morass of her life. 

“None!” she answers firmly ; and with that firm “ None!” she 
leaves him. 


Cuarter XXYVII. 


“ He was not far wrong,” says Sarah dispassionately, “though I 
am afraid that it was scarcely in a brotherly spirit that he said 
it; I am eminently well able to take care of myself!” 

It is next morning, and the girls are beginning the day with a 
preliminary saunter round the narrow bounds of the little garden, 
and the newly-mown tennis-ground. They are very small bounds, 
but within them is room for undried dew; for a blackbird with a 
voice a hundred times bigger than its body; for a guelder rose, a 
fine broom-bush, and a short-lived lilac. What more would you 
have? Beneath one Turkey-red sunshade they stroll in slow 
contentment along. 

“T have no foolish false pride,” continues Sarah complacently ; 
“‘ when I realised that I was left behind, I saw that the only thing 
to be done was to make some one give me a lift home ; they did not 
much like it at first, but they were very glad afterwards, when 
they found that they had ‘ entertained an angel unawares!’” 

“And how did they find out that they had?” asks Belinda 
drily. 

“They were delighted with my conversation,” rejoins the other 
importantly ; “I could not have done it if you had been by,” 
breaking into a laugh ; “ but I talked about the Higher Education 
of Women!” 

Belinda joins in the laugh: nor is there any evidence of her 
mirth being less spontaneous and bubbling than her sister’s. 
Ahead of them the little dogs are frisking. At least, to speak 
more correctly, Punch is. What little frisk time and fat have 
left to Slutty has been stamped out of her by mortification at 
Punch’s reappearance on the scene. When you are no longer in 
your first youth, there is really not much amusement in having 
one of your hind legs continually pulled, mouthed, and facetiously 
worried from behind. 
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“And you,” says Sarah, standiug on tiptoe to reach a lilac 
bough, and rub her face luxuriously against it ; “ how did you get 
home ? ” 

A red sunshade always diffuses a glow over the face beneath it. 

“Oh, I walked,” with an assumption of inattention. 

* Alone?” 

There is a second’s hesitation before the answer comes. Belinda 
is naturally veracious ; but after all, there is nothing incompatible 
with literal veracity in answering : 

‘Yes, alone.” 

“Were you not frightened ?” asks Sarah. 

Her tone is careless; but she has loosed the lilac bough, and 
her shrewd eyes are—perhaps accidentally—bent upon her 
sister’s. 

“Frightened!” repeats Belinda, with an impatience that seems 
out of proportion to the occasion, eagerly following her junior’s 
example, and thrusting her hot cheeks among the cool and sugared 
lilac-clusters ; “ what a silly question! why should I be frightened ? 
what was there to be frightened at ?” 

But to this heated inquiry Sarah makes no answer; a reticence 
which causes a feverish misgiving to dart across Belinda’s mind. 
But no! her sister’s room looks towards the back. Sarah has an 
eye like a greyhound, an ear like a stag, and a nose like a trufile 
dog, but even she cannot see and hear through deal boards. 

“T must leave you to your own devices this morning,” she says, 
changing the subject with some precipitation; “ you must amuse 
yourself as well as you can till luncheon-time.” 

Sarah lifts her eyebrows. ‘“ Do you mean to say that you intend 
to take three hours in ordering dinner ?” 

“Ordering dinner!” echoes the other ironically; “ordering 
dinner indeed! did you ever happen to hear of Menander ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Nor of his Fragments ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Nor of his notes, Philological, Critical, and Archeological ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Happy you!” says Belinda drily, beginning to walk towards 
the house. 

“Tf I were you,” cries Sarah irreverently calling after her, “he 
should be in still smaller ‘fragments’ before I had done with 
him!” 

Belinda laughs. 

“Bah!” she says! “it is all in the day’s work; perhaps it is 
better to have too much to do, like me, than too little, like you.” 
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There is such a strong tincture of cheerfulness in the tone with 
which she speaks, it differs so widely from the dogged submission 
of yesterday, that Sarah eyes her suspiciously. 

“You take a rosy view of life this morning,” she says, with a 
streak of sarcasm. 

Belinda changes colour. 

“Tt is a matter of weather,” she says quickly. “I am very 
much influenced by weather; you know that you always used to 
say that I was a weatherglass !” 

But is it a matter of weather? Is it the weather that sends 
her humming with irresistible gaiety to her desk and Menander ? 
Spring-time, it is true, is exhilarating ; morning is exhilarating ; 
life’s morning is exhilarating: why, then, should she not be 
exhilarated? But is it of these three innocent stimulants only 
that she is drinking? There must be something different from 
her wont in the very quality of her step as she enters her husband's 
study, for he looks up. 

“ You are late,” he says briefly. 

“Only three minutes,” she answers pleasantly; “and I will 
make it up at the other end.” 

She seats herself at her escritoire, forcibly and with difficulty 
swallowing down the end of the tune that she has been singing 
to herself, under her breath, all the way upstairs. Even the 
very room—the hated task-work room—looks different from what 
it ordinarily does. Usually it is quite sunless ; but this morning 
a long, slant dart of gold has squeezed itself in, taking no denial, 
and on it how the dust-motes are dancing! Must everything 
dance to-day ? 

The Professor, at least, is an exception to the general rule. 
He shows no signs of any wish to dance, While dictating, he is 
in the habit of walking up and down. She knows the exact 
square in the carpet from which he will start, and that at which 
he will pause and turn. He has begun his diurnal course; but 
there is a moment’s interval before the first words of the first 
sentence leave his lips. 

She pauses, pen in hand, awaiting them; and as she pauses, 
following him with her eyes, a feeling of genuine and potent 
compassion passes through her heart and brain. 

“ How dreadful to be old! How hideous to be ugly, cantankerous, 
unloved !” 

“T think,” she says, under this impulse, speaking in a gentle, 
hesitating voice, “ that I owe you an apology for my rude speech 
about you to Sarah, after dinner yesterday. I dare say,” laughing 
nervously, “that you have forgotten it. I am sure it was not 
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worth remembering ; but at all events, it makes me easier in my 
mind to tell you that I regret it.” 

The intention of this speech is excellent ; as a mere question of 
judgment and tact, it is doubtful whether it had not been wiser 
to have let her stinging jest lie, without resuscitating it even to 
repent of it. 

The expression of his face shows whether or no he has for- 
gotten it. 

“T think,” he says aridly, “ that since we are already late, we 
had better keep to the subject in hand.” 

For a moment or two she bows her crimsoned face and bitten 
lips over her desk, in furious annoyance at having laid herself 
open to this self-inflicted humiliation. But, ere long, her serenity 
returns, It is only wounds inflicted by those we love whose sting 
lasts. 

After all, she has done her part; she has made the amende. 
Of what least consequence is it how he has taken it? But her 
compassion is dead. He may look as old, as pinched, as bloodless 
as he chooses. No smallest throb of pity stirs her heart again; 
nor does any other word, unrelating to the subjeet of her labour, 
cross her lips. 

Through all the fresh bright morning hours, he travels from 
his one carpet-square to his other carpet-square, elaborating 
careful, classic phrases as he goes; and she, in docile silence, 
follows him with her pen. 

The sun soars high; the drowsy flies inside the shut window 
make their futile journeys up and down the pane. The swallows 
sweep across outside, bells ring, butchers and bakers drive up and 
drive away; but not one of these distracting objects does she 
allow to beguile her for one instant of her toil. She will do her 
task-work conscientiously, thoroughly, wholly, so that hereafter 
neither he nor she herself may have anything to reproach her 
with ; and then, when it is ended—she allows herself one long 
breath of prospective enjoyment—why then the sun will still be 
high; the swallows will still be darting ; the lengthy May after- 
noon, with probabilities too bright to be faced in its green lap, will 
still be hers. 

And, meanwhile, how well the pens write! how clear her own 
apprehension seems! She has even suggested a verbal emendation 
or two, which his nice ear has accepted. How quickly the morning 
is passing! Can it indeed be a quarter to one that the College 
clocks are striking? After all, there is no great hardship in 
being amanuensis to a savant afflicted with weak eyes; it is a 
great matter to be able to be of use to some one. 
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She looks up, smiling rosily; if not forgetful, forgiving, of her 
former snub. 

“We have done a good day’s work!” she says congratulatingly, 
“ You have been in vein this morning.” 

“Tt is fortunate if it is so,” replies he grudgingly, “ for we have 
large arrears of work to make up.” 

“Have we?” she says, a little blankly, rubbing her cramped 
right finger and thumb ; “ but—but not to-day ?” 

“And why not to-day?” rejoins he firmly. “I have pro- 
mised that my ‘Essay upon the Law of Entail among the 
Athenians’ shall be in the printers’ hands by to-morrow, and it 
is therefore necessary that the proofs should be corrected before 
post-time to-day.” 

“Not to-day !” cries she feverishly ; ‘‘ not to-day!” 

The smile and the short-lived roses have together left her face. 
She looks fagged and harried, but obstinate. 

“And why not to-day?” repeats he, regarding her with slow 
displeasure. 


“You forget,” she says,— you seem to forget that we have a 
guest.” 

“She will, no doubt, provide herself with amusement,” replies 
he disagreeably; “she will, no doubt, amuse herself perfectly 
without your aid.” 

“And I?” she says,in a low voice, turning very white, and 
looking at him with concentrated dislike (is it possible that she 
could ever. have pitied him?). “Howam J toamuse myself? does 
it never occur to you that I, too, may wish to be amused ?” 

“T put no impediment in your way,” he answers frostily ; “you 
are at liberty—with the exception of the hours during which I am 
compelled to claim your services—to choose your own pursuits, 
your own associates! ” 

“ Am I?” she says, hastily catching him up, while the dismissed 
carnation colour pours in flood back into her cheeks again. “You 
give me leave?” 

He looks at her with such unfeigned and unadmiring astonish- 
ment in his cold eyes, that she turns away in confusion. 

“ How long will you want me for?” she asks, faltering; “ how 
many hours will the correcting of these proofs take ?” 

“It is impossible to say, exactly,” replies he, tranquilly 
leaving the room ; satisfied with her acquiescence, and indifferent 
as to the spirit in which that acquiescence has been given. 

The afternoon is three hours old, and Belinda still sits at her 
desk. The dew is dried, the long sunbeam has stolen away, but 
though it does not cheer her by its visible presence, she is aware, 
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by the augmented heat of the close room, that the sun is beating 
hard and hotly on roof and wall. And on these thinly-built 
houses it does beat very hotly. At her side lies a heap of corrected 
slips, but before her is piled another, scarcely less bulky. She 
has been at work upon them for an hour and a half, and still she 
sees no end to her toil. Her head aches with long stooping ; she 
has inked her tired fingers, and her eyes are dull and dogged. 
Now and again the door-bell ringing makes her give a nervous 
start. Is it come again—that time of strained continuous 
listening ? those twenty-one months, during which all her life- 
power seemed to have passed into her ears ? 

It is the hour when visitors may be with the most probability 
expected. But is there not also a probability that they may be 
sent away again? Sometimes, when harder worked or gloomier 
spirited than usual, she has bidden her servant deny her. Is it 
not but too possible that, seeing her close slavery of to-day, that 
servant may take upon herself to conclude that such is her 
mistress’s wish now also? 

The idea throws her into a fever. She does not listen. She 
makes an unaccountable mistake. Again the bell rings. Is it her 
fancy, or has this ring a different sound from the former ones ? 
Is there in it a mixture of violence and timidity, as of a person 
who had had to screw up his courage to ring at all in the first 
instance, and had then overdone it? 

She writes on mechanically, dully aware that her husband is 
rebuking her for the illegibility of her last words. Even if the 
moral blows he is giving her were physical ones, she would feel 
them none the more. 

The door opens, and the servant enters, with a man’s card upon 
a salver. She scarcely needs to glance at it to tell that it is his; 
but for a moment her pale lips cannot frame the question that has 
sprung to them: “ Has he been sent away?” 

“Ts he gone?” she asks, stammering, taking the card, and, 
with a senseless, involuntary movement, hiding it in her hand. 

“T told him that you were engaged, ma’am,” replies the maid 
apologetically ; “ but he asked me to bring youthis card, Shall I 
say that you are engaged, ma’am ?” 

The Professor looks up, cross at the interruption, to give a 
brief “ Yes ;” but his wife strikes athwart him. 

‘“‘Show him in,” she says, with precipitate decision. “Say 
that I will be down directly ; tell Miss Churchill.” 

She takes up her quill again, as the servant leaves the room, 
but apparently her hand shakes to a degree that is beyond her 
control; for ina momenta great blot has defaced the printed page. 
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“Pray be careful!” cries her husband fretfully. “You have a 
hair in your pen.” 

She throws it down, and takes another. The room in which 
they are sitting is over the drawing-room. Evidently he has been 
ushered in, and Sarah has joined him; for there is a murmur of 
voices. What are they saying? What are they likely to be 
saying ? 

“You have spelt allegorical with onel!” says the Professor, in 
a voice of resentful wonder. 

“Have I?” she answers, bewildered and inattentive. “ And 
how many ought it to have?” 

The voices have grown more distinctly audible. They have left 
the drawing-room ; itis obvious that Sarah is taking him out into 
the garden—the pleasant, little, cool garden, with its blackbird 
and its broom-bush, and its bees. She draws a hot, long, envious 
breath at the thought. 

“A child of five years old would have been ashamed to perpe- 
trate so gross a blunder!” resumes he, taking the sheet from 
before her, and indignantly holding it up for reprobation. 

She heaves a heavy, furious sigh, and a sombre light comes into 
her great, gloomy eyes. From the garden is heard a peal of 
laughter. Sarah is always laughing. It is well to be merry 
sometimes, but Sarah is too much of a buffoon. 

“In errors so palpable, it is difficult not to see intention,” 
continues he, exasperated by a silence that is so plainly not 
repentance—a silence which she still observes. 

Another burst of laughter from the garden—not Sarah’s this 
time; a man’s wholesome, unfeigned mirth. He, too, can laugh, 
can he? 

“T should really be disposed to recommend a return to the 
writing-master,” says Mr, Forth, still ironically, regarding the 
blurred page. 

For all answer, she rises to her feet, and throws her pen with 
violence down upon the floor. 

“Your machine has broken down for to-day,” she says, with a 
pale, rebellious smile. ‘“ Legible or illegible, writing-master or 
no writing-master, I will write not one word more to-day !” 


Cuarpter XXVIII. 


Ir is Miss Churchill’s maxim always to make herself as comfort- 
able under any given circumstances as those circumstances will 
permit; nor has she failed on the present occasion to live up to 


her own precept. Beneath the garden wall, where the shade 
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spreads coolest, a fur rug, filched from the drawing-room floor, 
is extended; cushions, unlawfully thieved from the drawing- 
room sofa, mollify the hardness of back of the garden-chairs. 
Upon the unlikely hypothesis of her conversation running short, 
she has unearthed all the novels she can find. At her feet the 
dogs alternately sleep, and gnash their teeth—rarely successful— 
at the flies. In the sun, close by, stands the parrot’s gilded cage ; 
so that, if other resources fail her, she may fall back upon his 
loquacity. In addition to the dogs, at her feet also lies Rivers, 
unworthily occupied in tickling the inside of the dozing Slutty’s 
ear with a flower stalk. This is the tranquil Arcadian picture 
that salutes Mrs. Forth’s eyes as she issues from the house. He 
has his back turned towards her! He has not cared enough for 
her coming, even to place himself so as to watch for it! How is 
she to know that it was only a moment ago, in obedience to Sarah’s 
orders, and in dread of the remembered penetration of her eyes, 
that he had adopted his present position? How cool they look! 
How much at ease! What a pity to disturb them! After all, 
she might as well have finished the proofs. As she draws near 
them, walking so softly over the turf that they are not immedi- 
ately aware of her, a new burst of laughter fills and grates upon 
her ears. 

“You seem very merry,” she says drily. 

Sarah exhibits no surprise—as why indeed should she ?—at her 
sister’s advent. With her head thrown back comfortably over 
her chair, she finishes her laugh luxuriously out, but of Rivers’s 
mirth, Belinda need no longer complain. There is not much 
that could be called mirth in the face that—suddenly leaping to 
his feet—he turns towards her. What a death’s-head she must 
be to work such an instantaneous transformation in him ! 

“You seem to be very merry,” she repeats. 

She is conscious of the resentful dryness of her tone, of the 
fagged flush upon her cheeks, and the sullenness that she has 
not quite been able to banish from her eyes; but she is as power- 
less to correct the one as the others. What has he done to 
deserve that tone? Beneath it he stands tongue-tied. 

“May not I know what your joke was?” she says, struggling 
not very successfully for a greater amenity of manner; “why 
should not it amuse me, too?” 

“It—it was nothing much!” he answers deprecatingly ; “I 
do not know why I laughed ; it was only ” looking unhappy 
and ashamed, “that Miss Churchill was telling me that Punch 
had once been engaged to the parrot; and that it was broken off 
because she bit his tail to the bone! ” 
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There is such a contrast between the very mild waggery of 
this anecdote, and the deep humiliation of the tone in which he 
narrates it, that Sarah sets off laughing helplessly again ; but not 
a muscle of Belinda’s face moves. 

“That respectable old jest,” she says, with a slight shrug; “it 
has been for many years a family Joe Miller!” 

“Tt was not a Joe Miller to him!” replies Sarah, standing up 
in indistinct defence—indistinct through much laughing—of her 
pleasantry ; “he may pretend now that he did not like it—but he 
did!” 

Belinda sits down; but the cloud still lowers on her brow. To 
her own heart she says that she does well to be angry. That 
here, for the first time face to face with the tragedy of their two 
lives, he should 'be in a condition to be genuinely amused by so 
miserable a jest—by any jest! Nor does the crushing of his 
merriment please her any better. She then is the wet blanket 
who stifles his jollity. Times are indeed changed! If she were 
to leave them no doubt the peals of laughter would at once break 
out afresh. But for the present they are effectually stilled. 
Painfully and sorely conscious of this, she makes another difficult 
effort to recover her good temper. 

“T think Iam losing my sense of humour,” she says awkwardly ; 
“it must be the effect of Oxbridge air. Punch, will you, too, lose 
your sense of humour ?” 

She has lifted the lively little dog up on her knees, and is half 
hiding her hot face against his. 

“He is losing something else, is not he?” says Rivers, made 
bold by her gentler tone diffidently to draw a little nigher to 
her, and to raise his eyes in painful questioning to hers. 

As he speaks, he lifts his hand and touches the locket habitu- 
ally worn round the neck, and as habitually tried to be scratched 
off by Punch; and from which a lock of hair is at present 
obviously escaping. 

“Why, Punch, do you wear locks of hair?” asks the young 
man, laughing nervously ; “ whoseis it? Slutty’s, let us hope! ” 

“It is always coming out,” interposes Sarah in a disgusted 
voice: “the fact is,” lazily drawing herself up into a sitting 
posture, and looking round explanatorily, “that people have a 
way of giving me locks of their hair—I am sure I do not know 
why—and as I cannot possibly wear them all, Punch is good 
enough to wear some of them for me! Punch has worn a great 
deal of hair in his day, have not you, Punch?” 

As she speaks, she calls the dog to her ; and becomes absorbed 
in the contemplation of his jewellery. 
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“Ts it German or English hair, should you think ? ” asks Rivers, 
almost under his breath. 

There is a smile on his face as he puts this question; but a 
smile with whose mirth she need not quarrel. In a moment how 
the Hussars and Uhlans are clanking round her ‘again! How 
the soft wind is pelting her with cherry flowers! How the old 
Schloss is towering up against the German sky! She cannot 
answer him; but those few words seem to have given them back 
something of their former intimacy. 

“‘ Now whose is it?” says Sarah reflectively, having taken out 
the little lock, and being now contemplatively eyeing it with her 
head on one side; “ what a memory I have! Belinda, can you 
help me? whose is this lock of hair of Punch’s? Oh, but it 
must have been since your day, it is not unlike yours” (turning 
to Rivers, and coolly setting the little tendril against his 
hair to compare them. “ Did you ever give me a lock of your 
hair?” 

He turns with a start. He has been unwisely allowing him- 
self to drift into one of his old speculations, as to whether any 
woman’s ear had ever sat so daintily close to her head as does 
that of the wife of Professor Forth. 

“A lock of my hair!” he cries, jumping up, and falling on his 
knees before Sarah, with an air of exaggerated playfulness ; “if 
I have not, I am quite ready to supply the omission ; whereabouts 
will you have it from ?” passing his hand over his own crisp curls. 
“‘ May I take your scissors, Mrs. Forth ?” 

It is the first time that he has so addressed her. It is with 
untold difficulty that the name crosses his lips, and consequently 
he enunciates it with unusual distinctness. It is in reality a 
cudgelling that he is administering to himself for his late lapse, 
but to her it seems a wanton cruelty. 

“May I take your scissors, Mrs. Forth?” 

Mrs. Forth’s head is, however, bent so low over her work-basket, 
that apparently she does not hear. Behind the shelter of that con- 
venient receptacle for tapes and needles, her hands are trembling 
and writhing. At Dresden would he have talked even in joke of 
giving Sarah a lock of his hair? Why, he never even heard her 
when she spoke to him! Happily for Belinda, at this point, she is 
summoned to the house on some trifling errand, which detains 
her for ten minutes—ten minutes in which she is able to resume 
some hold upon herself ; and it is well that it is so, for the sight 
which greets her is one not calculated to promote her equanimity. 
Sarah has abandoned her lazy reclining, and is sitting up, and 
holding Rivers’s hand; not indeed, when one comes to observe 
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closely, in any very lover-like manner, but as one who is examin- 
ing it with an air of the liveliest interest and curiosity. 

“T should be ashamed to own such a hand,” she is saying, with 
her accustomed candour ; “ it is like a workman’s hand.” 

“But I am a workman,” he answers bluntly. 

And then he is suddenly aware of Belinda’s presence, and 
snatches it away. 

“It really is quite a curiosity in its way,” says Sarah in a 
pleased voice; “it is as hard and horny as a day-labourer’s; do 
show it to Belinda !” 

He looks towards her, hesitating and uncertain. She has re- 
sumed her former seat, and her work-basket. 

“Do!” she says, trying to speak with her newly-summoned 
tranquillity, and he holds it out to her, palm upwards. 

It is a beautiful hand still, shapely and vigorous, but on it are 
disfiguring evidences of hard, coarse toil. There is nothing 
particularly affecting in a work-roughened palm: it is a con- 
dition to which are subjected the hands of ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the human race; and yet, as she looks at it, she 
has much ado to prevent the tears from springing to her eyes. 

“You know,” he says, “I told you that I could not stand the 
confinement of an office life!” 

“ We know?” cries Sarah, pricking up her ears. “ Yow told 
us? Whatdo you mean? When have you ever had the chance 
of telling us?” 

He stops—staggered and white. He had forgotten the presence 
of an auditor. Nor is Belinda in a plight to help him. 

“T mean,” he says, floundering, “that I--I intended to tell 
you; and so,” hurriedly resuming his narrative, “I—I went as 
an ordinary hand in the iron-works ; and was set to work at the 
puddling-furnace.” 

“The puddling-furnace!” cries Sarah, delighted with the 
sound ; “and what is a puddling-furnace, pray?” repeating the 
phrase with emphatic relish. 

“A puddling-furnace is a furnace where the pig-iron from the 
smelting-furnace is worked about at a great heat with iron rakes 
—vrabbles, they call them—and I had the honour and pleasure,” 
with a shy laugh, “of working one of these rakes, until the iron 
became malleable.” 

Belinda’s pretence of work has dropped unheeded on the grass 
beside her. 

“H—m!” says Sarah, still agreeably interested; “no wonder 
that your hands are not so pretty as they might be. And was it 
very hard work?” 
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“Tt was not exactly child’s play,” he answers drily: “ but 
they gave us high wages; they were glad to get hold of a good 
strong chap like me. We had need to be pretty strong!” 

“ And did you work at it all day?” 

“We were relieved every six or eight hours. We could not 
have stood it longer on account of the heat; that was pretty bad!” 

He pauses a moment, passing his disfigured hand, half in 
absence, half in kindness, along Slutty’s roomy back; then adds: 

“Tt is the heat that does it! As a rule, puddlers do not live 
long; it is the heat that does it.” 

He says it with complete simplicity, neither expecting nor 
wishing for compassion ; as if to spend eight hours a day in a 
puddling-furnace were the natural and ordinary sequel of an 
education at Eton and Oxbridge. 

So this is how he has spent the twenty months, passed by her 
in listening for the postman’s knock—in this life-shortening, 
mind-deadening brute toil! ‘Well, even so, he has had the best 
of it! 

There is a silence of some moments’ duration, broken by Sarah, 
whose sharp ear has caught a sound of footsteps. 

“Ha!” she cries with animation, “here comes my little flock ; 
and as ill-luck'will have it, I have forgotten every one of their 
names. Belinda! quick! help me!—which is which?” 

Belinda lifts her downcast eyes: lifts them to see three young 
gentlemen, whom apparently the parlour-maid, with that contempt 
for undergraduates inherent in the native Oxbridge mind, has 
left to announce themselves, timorously advancing. They are 
evidently not very easy in their minds, and are somewhat 
obviously each pushing the other to the front. 

Clearly, Professor Forth’s house is no habitual lounge for 
undergraduates. A movement of irrational relief thrills through 
Rivers’s heart as he realises this. 

“They must indeed be fond of you, Sarah, to have faced me!” 
says Mrs. Forth, with a dry smile. “How frightened they look ! 
as frightened,” with one quick glance at Rivers, “as you used 
to be!” 

She does not pause to see the effect of her words; but rising, 
walks with her long slow step to meet her guests. 

“T do not wonder that they are frightened,” says Sarah in a 
stage aside to the young man. “ Does not she look as if she were 
going to ask them to what she owes the pleasure of their visit? 
If I do not fly to the rescue, even now they will turn tail and run!” 

But Sarah for once is mistaken. They have no desire to turn 
tail and run. It is doubtful, indeed, whether, on their homeward 
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way, and over their evening cigars, their limited and artless 
vocabulary of encomium is more strained to find epithets of 
approval for Miss Churchill than for her austerer sister. But 
indeed, to-day, Belinda is not austere. 

“Why should she snub them?” she asks herself sadly ; “ has 
not she had enough of snubbing people for all her lifetime ?” 

And so she is kind to them—too kind, Rivers begins presently 
to think with a jealous pang, as he sees her pouring out tea for 
them with her all-lovely hands; endowing them with her heavenly 
smile; lightening their darkness with her starry eyes. Nor is he, 
even yet, wise enough in love’s lore, or coxcomb enough to suspect 
that it is he himself—he sitting by, apparently neglected and 
overlooked—who has lit the eyes and carved the smile. 

Sarah is very kind, too; but they are rather hurt at the 
hopeless muddle into which she has got their names. * 

By-and-by, when well be-tead and be-caked, they are embarked 
upon a game of tennis, and the sound of callings and laughings, 
of balls struck and racquets striking, breaks the Arcadian silence 
of that hitherto virgin enclosure—Professor Forth’s tennis- 
ground. It is too small to admit of more than one set at a time; 
and Belinda, as a good hostess, despite the warm urgencies of the 
now tamed and happy strangers, retires in favonr of her visitors. 
It boots little to inquire whether the sacrifice costs her much. 

“Do you play?” cries Sarah nonchalantly, flourishing her 
racquet under Rivers’s nose. “No? Ah!” with an impudent 
smile, “ you are more at home with your rake?” 

Though it is morally impossible that they could have under- 
stood it, both Bellairs and Stanley are contemptible enough to 
laugh at this sally; a fact which would no doubt have made 
Rivers disposed to punch their heads, had he heard them; but the 
jest and its prosperity both fell upon deaf ears. Sight and hearing 
are stopped by the anxious fear : 

“Ts she displeased with him for refusing to play? Ought he to 
have played? Will she now expect him to go? At parting, will 
she say any word of further meeting ? ” 

A lump rises in his throat. Not presuming again to take up 
his place on the grass at her feet—though, after all, it is a 
privilege that no one grudges even to the dogs—he stands, 

uncertain and unhappy, before her. If she so wills it, this must 
be the end. Nor does she seem in any hurry to put him out of 
his incertitude. 

Upon her the day’s earlier mood is returning. In what life- 
giving whiffs comes the kindly wind! Did ever homely coated 
bird say such sweet things as does the blackbird from among the 
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cherry-boughs ? and the little vulgar villa-garden has grown hke 
that of which Keats spake : 


“Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has, got 
Perfume that on earth is not!” 


He is here before her, waiting one lightest sign from her to 
lie down at her feet and be trampled on. Is it any wonder that, 
being a woman, she lets three minutes elapse before she gives 
that sign ? 

At the end of that time, “Are you at it still?” she asks 
abruptly. 

It is half an hour since the subject was dropped, and a dozen 
others have intervened between ; yet he seems to have no difficulty 
in understanding at once to what her speech alludes. 

“No,” he answers, with a sigh of relief (for it is evident that 
had she wished to be rid of him, she would not have introduced 
a new, or resumed an old, topic), taking possession as he speaks 
of Sarah’s forsaken chair ; “I am promoted to be foreman.” 

He pauses for her to comment or congratulate; but she does 
neither. She only stitches feverishly on. 

“Tt struck me that the same thing might be done with much 
less expense of labour by machinery,” he continues, with the 
hurry of one who has no assurance that he is not wearying his 
listener; “and in consequence of this—this invention of mine 
which our firm has taken up—I have been promoted to the rank 
of foreman.” 

He stops so decidedly that she is compelled to make an 
observation of some kind. 

“And in due time, of course, you will be taken into partner- 
ship, and marry your master’s daughter,” she says with a difficult 
flippancy. 

The blood rushes to his face. He had expected a kinder 
commentary. Surely no jest ever so ill-became her whom, in his 
eyes, all becomes. There is a silence. The sun’s rays are less. 
vertical, and the dogs have awoke. Punch indeed, under the 
mistaken idea of being obliging, is officiously retrieving the 
tennis balls, and being warmly slapped by the heated players for 
his good nature. 

“Well,” says Belinda, with nervous asperity in her tone, “is 
there nothing more? Go on.” 

“Others have invented machines of the same kind,” he continues, 
spiritlessly, for her jest has taken the heart out of his narration, 
“but they have turned out either complete failures, or only very 
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partial successes; if mine has better luck, our firm holds out 
hopes of taking out a patent, and giving me a small share of the 
business.” 

“Did not I tell you so?” cries she, laughing rather stridently : 
“why, my prophecy is already half-way towards fulfilment.” 

Again his face burns, but he deigns her no answer. If she 
can stoop to so unworthy a merriment, she shall at least enjoy 
it alone. 

“Tt is evidently all for the best,” he says, trying to catch her 
callous tone; “it seems that I have a kind of turn for mechanics. 
It was news to me that I had a turn for anything convertible into 
money ; if—if things had gone smoothly, I might have lain down 
in my grave without finding out where the bent of my genius 
lay ; and that would have been a thousand pities, would not it?” 

He ends with a laugh. Her mirth, which had offended him, has 
long died; nor has she any answer ready to his question. Her 
long arms (even arms can look sad) lie listless on her lap, and her 
great veiled eyes see visions. Vanished from before them are the 
little square garden and the tennis-players. They see only his 
future life-path stretching before her : his life growing ever fuller, 
fuller, fuller of busy, prospering, eager work, with ever less and 
less room in it for the gap left by her. By-and-by that gap will 
close altogether. The sooner the better for him ! 

But for her? Over her there pours a rush of frantic longing to 
tear it wide, to keep it ever, ever yawning. But it will not so 
yawn always. It will close so that scarce a scar will be left to 
show where it once was. He is fond of his work already. In 
how different a spirit he addresses himself to it from that in which 
sulky, and half-hearted, she turns to her hated toils. A sense of 
injury and offence against him rises in her heart. He can never 
have suffered as she has suffered; his meat has never been ashes, 
nor his drink tears! 

“Tt is clear that you are Fortune's favourite,” she says in a hard 
voice ; “I congratulate you.” 

“Thank you,” he answers, deeply wounded; “you have hit 
upon the exact phrase that describes me.” 

There is such a sharp pain in his tone, that, though she has 
been anxiously averting her eyes from him, they must needs seek 
his in apology. 

“Forgive me,” she says with a remorseful watery smile; “ you 
know that I was always bitter; and somehow,” her lip trembling, 
“time has not improved me! ” 


Seeing the sorrowful twitching of that lovely and beloved mouth, 
he loses his head for a moment. 
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“It would have been nothing from any one else,” he says, 
murmuring under his breath ; “ but it came ill from you.” 

She offers no denial. Only she drops her eyes; and a stealing 
selfish sweetness laps her senses. Not yet, then, is the gap 
filled. 

“Belinda!” cries the voice of Sarah, suddenly striking in, high 
and mirthful; of Sarah, returned, hot and boastful, from her 
finished game. “Cheer up; I have some good news for you!” 

Belinda gives a great start. 

“ Have you indeed?” she says hurriedly ; “so much the better 
for me.” 

“Mr. Staveley and Mr. Bellairs and Mr.——” (she has not yet 
mastered the name of her third young friend, but audaciously 
mumbles something that is to stand for it), “ and I have concocted 
a little junket for to-morrow. If it is not your birthday it ought 
to be! You are going to be taken on the river, and treated to 
cakes and ale at a pot-house, and towed back by moonlight. 
Come now, what do you say? are not you grateful?” 

Belinda laughs nervously. 

“Grateful! of course I am!” 

She has risen from her chair and begun to walk about upon the 
sward. Perhaps by changing her position she may the sooner be 
free of the heady fumes of this mandragora that she has been 
drinking ; may the more easily shake off this divine drowsiness, 
that yet leads to death. 

“It strikes me that you are not listening to a word I say,” says 
Sarah, darting a dry look from one to the other of the culprits. 

“ Not listening ?” repeats Belinda, with a feverish gaiety ; “am 
I not? Judge for yourself whether I am listening! I am to be 
taken on the river, and treated to cakes and ale, and towed home 
by moonlight; come, now!” 

“ Well, is not it a nice plan? are not you grateful to us?” cries 
Sarah, again appeased and jubilant. 

“It would be delightful!” replies Mrs. Forth, still with that 
same factitious liveliness. ‘“I should enjoy it of all things; I am 
so fond of the water, only ——” 

She stops abruptly; her rebellious eye wandering to where 
Rivers—he, too, has risen—stands aloof, out in the cold; ob- 
viously uninvited, unincluded in the joyous programme. 

“Only Menander, I suppose,” says Sarah, making a face; 
“really, at his age, he ought to be able to shift for himself for 
one day.” 

“It is not Menander,” replies Belinda with embarrassment ; “as 
it happens, I have a whole holiday to-morrow. Mr. Forth is 
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going to London for the day, to take the chair at an archeological 
meeting.” 

“Only what, then?” looking at her with a point-blank direct- 
ness that puts her out of countenance. 

“ Only’ she says, and stops again, irresolute. 

Reason is pouring her cold douche over her, and asking, ““ Why 
should he be invited? What sense would there be init? unreason 
rather, and madness. Has not she supped enough of hemlock for 
one while? With how many dreary days and weeks of flat revolt 
and saltless labour will she already have to expiate this one 
drunken hour? Let this be the end! let this be the end!” 

“Only nothing,” she says with awkward gaiety. 

“T wonder why you hesitated?” asks Sarah inquisitively. “I 
cannot fancy ever hesitating when there is any question of amusing 
one’s self. Do not you often go on the water?” 

“Never; I am never asked; you never ask me,” turning with a 
sort of spurious coquetry to the enraptured young men. 

“We should be only too delighted,” cries Bellairs; he by right 
of his one minute’s priority of introduction, having constituted 
himself spokesman and old acquaintance; “only we—we—were 
afraid, we—we—did not venture ! ” 

“You must venture for the future, then,” replies she with a 
flighty laugh. “You must take me often! I want to go! I 
want to enjoy myself!” 

Her eye sparkles, and her cheek flames, as she speaks. Is it 
indeed the expectation of pleasure that has set them both so 
bravely alight ? She throws herself with such a fury of interest 
into all the details of the excursion, that she has hardly time or 
attention to spare for bidding good-bye to Rivers, who presently 
comes up to make his adieux. 

“ Are you going ?” she asks indifferently. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

As she speaks, she lays for one instant her hot dry hand in his 
cold one. She would have bidden even Bellairs good-bye more 
warmly. None but herself knows the strength of the temptation 
that assails her to clutch that poor slighted hand before them all ; to 
lay it on her miserable heart ; to drown it in her tears, smother it 
with her kisses, and pay it any other tribute of extravagant 
passionate homage. 

Least of all does he suspect it, as he walks away, decently 
strangling his sick despair till he is out of sight. No sooner is he 
gone, and the need for defence ended, than she throws away her 
weapons. Her attention flags so obviously, her manner relapses 
so patently from its short summer of animation into its normal 
frost, that it dawns at length upon the three boys’ intelligence 
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that they are running a good chance of outstaying their welcome, 
and forfeiting the place that they flatter themselves they have won 


in Mrs. Forth’s esteem. They take leave as precipitately as Sarah’s 


many last words, commands, espiegleries, jokes, will let them. She 
accompanies them to the door; and Belinda, since it is more 
tolerable to move about than to sit still, accompanies her. 

The sisters lean on the low iron gate, and the bland spring 
evening wraps her arms around them. 

Belinda has lifted her gloomy eyes to the laburnum gloriously 
pendent above her head. Which happy cluster was it that 
brushed against his hair last night in the starlight ? 

“He is not gone yet!” says Sarah, in that voice of shrewd, dry 
sense which would surprise the admirers of her butterfly phase, 
could they hear it. “What is he hanging about for?” 

She has desisted rather suddenly from her occupation of kissing 
her fingers to her three adorers, who, reluctant to lose one of her 
last glances, are backing down the road away from her. Belinda’s 
heart gives a bound. Not quite the end yet, then! She has 
done her best! Her conscience is clear! but it is not quite the 
end yet, then! Can she be blamed because he still loiters near ? 

“T suppose the road is public property,” she says doggedly ; 
but her voice shakes. 

“You did not ask him to join us to-morrow, did you?” asks 
Sarah, with dry rapidity. ) 

“No.” 

“Ah!” (drawing a long breath) “ that is right!” 

“Tt would have been the merest civility to have invited him,” 
says Mrs. Forth sullenly. A frown less of ill-humour than of 
perplexed uneasiness has gathered on Miss Churchill’s satin 
brow. 

“It is no case of civility between you and him,” she says 
eurtly. 

The flush on Belinda’s fagged face grows hotter. 

“T am ata loss to understand what you mean,” she says 
angrily. 

“T mean,” replies Sarah shrewdly, and enunciating with the 
greatest clearness, “that discretion is the better part of valour— 
that is what I mean!” 

“Thank you!” cries the other fiercely, and trembling like a 
leaf from head to foot. ‘Thank you for us both for your good 
opinion of us!—Mr. Rivers !” 

At the last two words she raises her voice into a call; but it is 
so unsteady and ill-modulated, and he is so comparatively distant 
that one would hardly expect the sound to carry so far; but 
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apparently it does, for he starts and looks uncertainly towards 
her, distrusting his own ears. 

Is it likely that she should have called him? she—his high 
proud lady—after such a careless cruelty of good-bye too! 

“Mr. Rivers!” she repeats, in a voice that is as unsteady as 
before, but louder. There can be no mistake this time. He can 
no longer distrust his good-luck; and in one second, as if he 
could not obey her quickly enough, he is hurrying back. 

Sarah lifts her arms deliberately from the gate, and rubs them 
gently to remove the slight numbness produced by contact with 
the cold iron. 

“Blessed are they who let well alone!” she says, gently 
raising her shoulders, and turning towards the house. “I have 
disqualified myself for that benediction ; have not I, Slutty?” 

So saying, she disappears. Belinda would have liked to ask 
her to stay, but her pride forbids it. Long before Rivers has 
reached her, she has repented of her perverse and devil-born im- 
pulse. Why has she called him? What has she to say to him 
when he comes? For the first moment she says nothing. 

“You—you called me?” he asks, faltering, surprised at her 
silence and her strange look. 

“Did I?” she says, stammering. “ Yes—of course I did! I 
—I—-you leave Oxbridge to-morrow?” 

“Do I?” he answers blankly. 

Is this then what she has called him back for? To tell him 
that he must not venture into her presence again ? 

“You must know your own plans best,” she says with a forced 
laugh ; “do not you leave Oxbridge to-morrow ?” 

“There is no need that I should,” he answers diffidently ; “I 
have a week’s holiday !” 

Her rebel pulses leap. A week! A whole week! She lifts 
her face, on which the sunset is mirrored, and looks towards the 
west. On what a couch of fiery damask roses, dying into daffodil, 
the sun is laying himself down! What a treble sweetness the 
throstle is putting into his song as he addresses himself to his 
rest. 

“ A week!” she says aloud. 

“Does a week in two years seem to you such a long holiday ?” 
he asks, rather wounded by what sounds to him the cold wonder 
of her tone; “it need not be spent here if——” 

He stops abruptly. “If you do not wish it,” would be the 
sentence’s natural ending; but so to conclude it would be to 
suppose an interest with which he has no right nor any reason 
to credit the wife of Professor Forth in him and his affairs. 
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She does not ask him how he had meant to finish his phrase. 
She does not finish it for him. She only stands staring, beneath 
the level penthouse of her milky hands, at the blinding sunset. 
What a curve her lifted elbow makes! From what a marvel of 
wrist and forearm does the lawny sleeve fall back ! 

“Ts this what you called me for?” he asks abruptly; “ to tell 
me that I am to go to-morrow?” 

For a minute she stands irresolute, still looking sunwards ; her 
outward woman a lovely pattern of harmony, grace and quiet ; 
her inward woman, ugly chaos and dark fight. Shall she say 
“Yes”? To say so would be to more than retrieve her late error. 
. Dimly she feels that if she has one ray of sober reason left her, 
she will say “ Yes.” She heaves a sigh, and lets fall her hands. 
Her lips have all but framed the fateful word, when : 

“ Belinda! Belinda!” comes an old voice, calling imperatively 
peevish, from the house. 

A week! One poor week! Only a week! What can one 
week matter? Her manner has suddenly changed. 

“Tt is Mr. Forth!” she says hurriedly ; “I called you back,” 
reddening like the western cloud-fleeces, and throwing a guilty 
look over her shoulder, “to ask you whether, if you were not 
going to leave Oxbridge to-morrow, you—you would join our 
party on the water?” 
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Napoleon's Marshals. 


Ir a man were asked what epoch of the past he would most gladly 
summon back so as to live in it, he would choose well in reviving 
the reign of Napoleon, and making himself an officer in the 
Imperial Army. To us who read of those ten sparkling years 
1804-14, when the great Emperor carried the spoils of Kurope to 
Paris, and distributed crowns and coronets, bdtons, estates, and 
even high-born brides among his victorious soldiers—it seems as 
if the excitement of being a French officer must have been so 
intense as to keep the nerves in constant thrill. A single act of 
bravery in the field might bring a man under the Conqueror’s 
notice, and to win honours from his hand was a very different 
thing to getting them from the Republic, which he had improved 
away. The grotesque Governments of the Revolutionary period 
never made a general without bringing him to book afterwards 
to test whether he came up to the full standard of Republican 
foolishness, and if he did not he was sure to feel that his head sat 
loosely on his shoulders. Even under the Directorate generals 
who returned in triumph from war had their pleasure marred by 
being solicited to join in political intrigues, and it made matters 
worse that such intrigues were often necessary to secure to them 
not only their honours, but their pay. At a time when it re- 
quired 15,000 francs of Republican paper money to make a louis 
d'or, all grades and dignities which the Republic conferred might 
be compared to assignats: they bore no sort of specific relation 
to those bestowed under the old Monarchy. Napoleon, however, 
suddenly raised all these depreciated honours to a premium, and 
it was the most signal glory of his reign to have done so. He 
was greater as a Pacificator than as a Conqueror. To have 
reopened the churches, to have replaced Justice on her seat, to 
have put an end to the reign of talkers and writers—the men 
who are least fitted for business, but who under Republics get a 
monopoly of it to the general detriment—was a mighty achieve- 
ment. It set all things in order, and made France once more 
habitable and pleasant to dwell in. But again when Napoleon 
created a new aristocracy, he performed a brilliant stroke of 
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policy. Those who have ridiculed him for it as if he had indulged 
in a mere piece of vanity, have not considered what were the 
difficulties of his position. Until he had converted his foremost 
soldiers into princes, dukes and counts, they could all feel that he 
had not done so much for them as a Bourbon King would have 
done ; and some of them did feel it. Many were sprung from the 
poorest class, and the prestige of the village seigneur to whom they 
had bowed as boys, loomed very large in their memories. The 
character of a nation is not to be altered within a few years, 
because a number of ranters have declaimed about equality even 
to the length of proposing that all steeples and towers should be 
razed so that buildings might be of one symbolical height; and 
the persecution of the nobility during the Revolution had really 
added to the value of titles. Whether Napoleon wished to lessen 
the worth of the old distinctions, or merely to gratify his followers 
by placing them on a level with their former masters the nobles, 
his creation of a new aristocracy was a wise act, and it was im- 
mediately ratified by popular approval. Somebody jested with 
Ney about the new nobility having no ancestors: ‘“ We 
ARE ancestors,” answered the Marshal, and this view was so 
generally accepted that even when the Bourbons were restored the 
Imperial titles obtained full recognition. In 1815 Louis XVIII. 
actually created the young prince of Neufchitel and Wagram— 
Berthier’s son, who was but five years old—an hereditary peer of 
France. 

Napoleon’s marshals were twenty-six in number, of whom 
seven only were born in a rank which would have entitled them 
to become general officers under the old Monarchy. These were 
Kellermann, Berthier, Davoust, Macdonald, Marmont, Grouchy, 
and Ponigtowski, a Pole. Of the others, Murat was the son 
of an innkeeper, Lefebvre of a miller, Augereau of a mason, 
Bernadotte of a weaver, and Ney of a cooper. Masséna’s father, 
like Murat’s, kept a village wine-shop; Lannes was the son of an 
ostler, and was himself apprenticed to a dyer; Victor, whose real 
name was Perrin, was the son of an invalided private soldier, who 
after leaving the service became a market-crier; while Soult’s 
mother kept a mercer’s shop, and Oudinot’s a small café with a 
circulating library. The marshals sprung from the bourgeoisie or 
middle class were Serrurier, whose father was an officer, but never 
rose above the rank of captain ; Bessitres, whose father, though a 
poor clerk in a lawyer’s office, was the son of a doctor; Suchet, 
who was the son of a silk-merchant; Moncey, the son of a bar- 
rister; Gouvion, who assumed the name of Saint-Cyr, and whose 
father practised as an attorney ; and Brune, who started in life as 
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a journalist. It is curious to trace through the lives of the 
different men the effect which their earliest associations had upon 
them. Some grew ashamed of their parentage; whilst others 
bragged overmuch of being self-made men. Only one or two bore 
their honours with perfect modesty and tact. 

The noblest character among Napoleon’s marshals was beyond 
doubt Adrien Moncey, Duc de Conégliano. He was born at 
Besancon in 1754, and enlisted at the age of fifteen, simply that 
he might not be a charge to his parents. From his father, the 
barrister, he had picked up a smattering of education, while Nature 
had given him a talent for drawing. He looked so small and 
young when he was brought before the Colonel of the Franche 
Comté regiment for enrolment, that the latter, who was quite a 
young man—the Count de Survilliers—asked him, laughing, 
whether he had been tipsy from “drinking too much milk” 
when he fell*into the hands of the recruiting sergeant. The 
sergeant, by way of proving that young Moncey had been quite 
sober when he had put on the white cockade (which was like 
taking the King’s shilling in England), produced a_ cleverly 
executed caricature of himself which the boy had drawn; upon 
which M. de Survilliers predicted that so accomplished a recruit 
would quickly win an epaulette. This promise came to nothing, 
for in 1789, after twenty years’ service, Moncey was only a 
lieutenant. It was a noble trait in him that in after-years he 
never spoke resentfully of his slow promotion. He used to say 
that he had been thoroughly well-trained, and he alluded kindly 
to all his former officers. There is a well-known story of Napoleon 
being addressed by an officer who complained that he had been 
six years a lieutenant. “Iserved seven years in that grade!” 
was the answer, “and it has not prevented me from making my 
way.” This was not the spirit in which Moncey would have 
replied. His sense of what he had suffered himself, rather urged 
him to watch that no deserving officer under his orders should be 
kept from promotion in his regular turn. He was so gentle and 
just that he got surnamed the Second Catinat. Louis XIV. said 
of Catinat, that he was the only Frenchman who never asked 
anything of Government, and Moncey, like him, was no courtier in 
the Duc d’Antin’s famous definition of that creature :—“ One who 
speaks well of all men that are up, gives the go-by to those that 
are down, and begs for every place that falls vacant.” After 
Napoleon’s overthrow, Moncey’s conduct was most chivalrous; he 
privately blamed Ney’s betrayal of the Bourbons, for it was not in 
his nature to approve of double-dealing, but he refused to sit in 


judgment upon his former comrade. Marshal Victor was sent to 
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shake his resolution, but Moncey repeated two or three times: 
“T do not think I should have acted as Ney did, but I believe he 
acted according to his conscience and did well; ordinary rules do 
not apply to this case.” 

The Bourbons were so exasperated that they deprived Moncey 
of his rank and honours, and locked him up in the State prison of 
Ham, nevertheless in 1823, when the expedition to Spain took 
place under the Duc d’Angouléme’s orders, Moncey was offered 
the command of the 4th Corps, and accepted it without raneour. 
He had first won his renown in the war of 1796 against Spain, 
and had distinguished himself in subsequent Peninsular cam- 
paigns, so that his experience of Spanish warfare was considered, 
and proved in the event, to be valuable. “I am‘ sorry there 
should ever have been any misunderstanding between us, sir,” 
said the Duc d’Angouléme to him, after Moncey had forced 
Barcelona and Tarragona to surrender. 

“There is likely to be none so long as you only employ me on 
soldier’s work,” was the Marshal’s mild answer. He eventually 
became Governor of the Invalides, and it fell to him in 1840 to 
receive Napoleon’s body when it was brought from St. Helena. 
It was remarked at the time that if Napoleon himself could have 
designated the man who was to discharge this pious duty, he 
would have chosen none other than Moncey, or Oudinot, who by a 
happy coincidence became Governor of the Invalides in 1842 after 
Moncey’s death. 

Nicolas Oudinot, Duc de Reggio, was surnamed the Modern 
Bayard. He was born in 1767, and like Moncey enlisted in his 
sixteenth year. He was wounded thirty-two times in action, but 
was so little of a braggart that in going among the old pensioners 
of the Invalides he was never heard to allude to his own scars. 
At Friedland a bullet went through both his cheeks, breaking two 
molars. ‘“ Ces dentistes russes ne savent pas arracher,’ was his only 
remark as his wound was being dressed. It was to him that an 
old soldier, applying for a decoration, addressed a letter beginning 
thus :—‘ Marshal! under the Empire I received two wounds 
which are the ornaments of my life, one in the left leg, the other 
in the campaign of Jéna.” This note used to be exhibited in the 
Museum of Arms, which Oudinot formed at his Chateau of Jean 
d’Heurs, near Bar-le-Duc, a museum which has since been pur- 
chased by the city of St. Etienne. It is full of curiosities collected 
from battlefields, sometimes at great cost, for Oudinot never 
grudged money in buying mementoes of his profession. He was 
the most disinterested of men. After Friedland he received 
with the title of Count a grant of £40,000, and he began to 
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distribute money at such a rate among his poor relations, that the 
Emperor remonstrated with him. “ You keep the lead for yourself, 
and you give the gold away,” said His Majesty in allusion to two 
bullets which remained in the Marshal’s body. Oudinot was a 
great sayer of drolleries of the Rabelaisian sort. Being temporary 
Governor of Madrid during the war of 1823, he was appealed to 
by an irascible Spanish don, who had been kicked by a French 
officer, and wanted reparation for his “injured honour.” “ Ou 
diable placez-vous votre honneur?” asked the Marshal. It was 
Oudinot’s son who commanded the expedition that, was sent to 
Rome in 1849, to restore Pius IX. to his throne. He was a plain 
soldierly man, much like his father, and ‘once scolded M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps piteously for being too charming. De Lesseps was 
trying to arrange a conciliation between the Roman Triumvirate 
headed by Mazzini and the French Government, and thereby he 
delayed the General’s military action. At last Oudinot wrote 
impatiently : “I know, sir, how seductive you are: you enthralled 
General Vaillant, and you might talk me round if we met; but I 
do not want to hear you; and General Vaillant, now that he is no 
longer under the spell of your tongue, thinks as I do. We both 
protest against your baulking us any longer.” 

Macdonald comes next among the marshals for nobility of 
character. He was of Irish extraction ; and, born at Sancerre in 
1765, served under Louis XVI. in Dillon’s Irish Regiment. The 
privates in that corps, like those in the old Scotch Guard, ranked 
as cadets, the particles Mac and O’ being held equivalent to the 
French De. ‘ We'll take it for granted you are all sons of Irish 
kings,” said Marshal de Broglie impatiently, and wishing to cut 
short the arguments of a deputation of them who claimed that the 
cadets of the Ecole Militaire could cross swords with them without 
derogating. The Irish were not much more popular with the 
French than the Swiss Guards, and had to exercise themselves in 
repartee in order to parry the sarcasms that were continually 
prodded at them. Their skill in this kind of fence gave rise to 
the joke that in the Irish Corps there was Tongue Drill twice a day ; 
and Macdonald’s earliest duel was with a wag, who, in allusion to 
an affair of honour in which two Irishmen were the principals, said - 
“ He supposed the weapons chosen were speaking trumpets.” It 
may be doubted whether any of the Irish boys ever managed to 
say a smarter thing than a certain Swiss Guardsman at whom a 
Parisian jeered, saying: “ You Swiss fight only for money, but we 
Frenchmen for honour.” “ Parblew!” answered the Swiss, “ each 
fights for what he has not got.” Macdonald, however, did make 
a very neat hit—when hearing a crabbed general ask : “ What has 
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been the use of these Irish ? ” he replied with a bow: “ To be killed 
instead of Frenchmen.” This was at the time of the Republic, 
and a few months before Macdonald won his colonelcy at Jem- 
mapes. The Irish Corps had just then got into a bad scrape by 
mutinying and killing Count Theodobald Dillon, brother of their 
colonel, and grandson of General Arthur Dillon, who had founded 
the corps. T. Dillon was Brigadier-General (Maréchal de Camp), 
and the cause of his massacre was simply that in obedience to 
sealed instructions he had avoided an engagement with the 
Austrians in Flanders. A dozen of his murderers were guillotined 
or shot by order of the Convention, and this affair started the 
question as to whether the Irishmen were not guilty of incivisme 
in#ontinuing to call themselves Macs and O’s after the De had 
been proscribed from the nomenclature of Frenchmen? Nothing 
came of the dispute except the pleasantry of addressing some of 
the Irish as le ci-devant Mac, le ci-devant O’. Of course very few of 
these descendants of Irishmen could speak English ; and this was 
the case with Macdonald, who only commenced studying that 
language seriously in 1802-3, when he had an idea that he might 
become First Consul of the Irish Republic. Bonaparte was 
beginning then to form his huge camp at Boulogne, and Mac- 
donald’s promotion seemed to depend on nothing more difficult 
than the conquest of Great Britain. In 1804, however, all his 
prospects were suddenly marred through his generous espousal of 
Moreau's cause. Moreau had been banished on an ill-proven 
charge of conspiracy ; and Macdonald thought, like most honest 
men, that he had been very badly treated. 

But by saying aloud what most honest men were afraid even to 
whisper, Macdonald incurred the Corsican’s vindictive hatred, and 
during five years he was kept in disgrace, being deprived of his 
command, and debarred from active service. He thus missed the 
campaigns of Austerlitz and Jéna, and this was a bitter chagrin 
to him. He retired toa small country-house near Brunoy, and 
one of his favourite occupations was gardening. He was much 
interested in the projects for manufacturing sugar out of beetroot, 
which were to render France independent of West Indian sugar— 
a matter of great consequence after the destruction of France’s 
naval power at Trafalgar; and he had an intelligent gardener 
who helped him in his not very successful efforts to raise fine 
beetroots. This man turned out to be a police-spy. Napoleon in 
his jealousy of Moreau and hatred of all who sympathised with 
the latter, had thought it good to have Macdonald watched, and 
he appears to have suspected at one time that the hero of Otricoli 
contemplated taking service in the English army. That overtures 
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were made to Macdonald from Pitt is very probable,* but the 
truth of the matter can never be known, because there is no 
government that conducts negotiations of this sort with such 
perfect prudence and secreay as the British—besides which, we 
have had no revolution here to set all our public men by the 
ears flinging State archives at one another in party recrimination. 
Macdonald would have been more justified in returning to serve 
in the land of his fathers than Moreau was in taking service 
under Russia; but it was contrary to his nature ever to dream of 
such a thing. He knew that his gardener was a spy, but kept 
this knowledge to himself, and it was not till years afterwards, 
when he was Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour under 
the Bourbons, that the man’s name coming before him to be 
gazetted as Member of the Order “ for an act of civic courage,» he 
sent for him and put some questions to him. The man stammered 
some apologies for his former profession. ‘“ Nay,” said Mac- 
donald kindly, “ you did me good service if you sent in truthful 
reports; but I should like to know what you are doing now 
before I countersign your appointment as a knight; after all, my 
friend, your business is not a chivalrous one.” 

In the upshot the ex-spy received a lump of money instead of 
the Cross of Honour—an arrangement which probably suited him 
quite as well. Doubtless his reports about his old master had 
been truthful enough, for Macdonald was given a command at the 
battle of Wagram in 1809, and for his share of this victory got 
his béton and the Dukedom of Tarento. Napoleon, however, never 
forgave him from his heart, and could not forbear triumphing over 
him with an ill-natured allusion to ami Moreau, after the latter 
had been killed in Alexander I.’s service. Macdonald on his side 
felt absolved from all allegiance to Napoleon after the abdication 
at Fontainebleau, and he was not one of those who joined the 
Emperor during the Hundred Days, although he had a personal 
interview with the Emperor at Lyons. 

There were other marshals besides Macdonald who had reasons 
to complain of Napoleon; Victor’s hatred of him was very lively, 
and arose out of a practical joke. Victor was the vainest of men; 
he had entered Louis XVI.’s service at fifteen as a drummer, but 
when he became an officer under the Republic he was weak 
enough to be ashamed of his humble origin and assumed his 
Christian name of Victor as a surname instead of his patronymic 


* Mr. Fox, speaking on the Disabilities of Roman Catholics, made use 
of this expression : “ They have deprived us of men like General Macdonald, 
many of whom might return and place their talents at the King’s service, 
if the stigma were removed from their religion.” 
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of Perrin. He might have pleaded, to be sure, that Victor was 
a name of ,jhappy augury to a soldier, but he does not appear 
to have behaved well towards his Perrin connections. He was a 
little man with a waist like a pumpkin, and a round, rosy, jolly 
face, which had caused him to be nicknamed Beau Soleil. A 
temperate fondness for red wine added occasionally to the lustre 
of his complexion. He was not a general of the first order, but 
brave and faithful in carrying out his master’s plans; he had an 
honourable share in the victory of Friedland, and after this battle 
was promoted to the marshalate and toa dukedom. Now Victor 
would have liked to be made Duke of Marengo ;* but Napoleon’s 
sister Pauline suggested that his services in the two Italian 
wars could be commemorated as well by the title of Belluno— 
pronounced in French, Bellune. It was not until after Napoleon 
had innocently acceded to this suggestion that he learnt his 
facetious sister had in choosing the title of Bellune (Belle Lune) 
played upon the sobriquet of Beau Soleil. He was at first highly 
displeased at this, but Victor himself took the joke so very badly 
that the Emperor ended by joining in the laughter, and said that 
if the Marshal did not like the title that had been given him, he 
should have no other. Wounds in vanity seldom heal, and Victor, 
as soon as he could safely exhibit his resentment, showed himself 
one of Napoleon’s bitterest enemies. During the Hundred Days 
he accompanied Louis XVIII. to Ghent, and he figured in full 
uniform at the Te Dewm celebrated in the Cathedral of Saint 
Bavon in honour of Waterloo. 

Marshal Jourdan’s dislike of Napoleon was an old feeling which 
dated from the days of the Republic. Jourdan was born in 1762, 
and went out to America when quite a boy to serve under 
Lafayette. He came back full of Republican notions, and was 
elected in 1791 to the colonelship of a battalion of volunteers. 
He was an honest, prosy, pushing man, with a large nose, which 
he stroked in conversation till it glowed, for he was a long-winded 
talker. His soldiers bore him more respect than affection, for 
though he was lenient in his punishments, he would scold 


* Napoleon regarded Marengo and Austerlitz as two victories specially 
his own, and he would never confer the titles of them upon any of his 
soldiers, but he gave the name De Marengo to an officer named Capponi, 
who had fought heroically in that battle. Addressing the officer, who lay 
wounded on the field, Bcenaparte asked him his name; and having heard 
it, exclaimed: “Capponi (capon) is no name for a bird of your sort, you 
shall be called Marengo.” This officer was invalided when he had reached 
the grade of colonel; but he has living descendants who bear the name 
that was given him on the battlefield. 
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delinquents in long pompous periods till there was no spirit left 
in them. He was one of those Frenchmen who always prefaced 
their remarks by saying: “Shall I tell you what I did, or am 
going todo?” Walter Scott meeting such a one, used to relate 
how he had got from him a valuable recipe for weakening coffee 
that was too strong: “ Voulez-vous que je vous dise ce que je fais 
quand mon café est trop fort? ... Eh bien! jy mets un pew 
deau.” Official people hated Jourdan because he had always 
reforms to propose—excellent, well-considered reforms, of which 
he carried all the details carefully drafted on rolls of paper which 
bulged out of the tails of his coat. His fingers were generally 
smeared with ink, which made Murat say that he fought all his 
battles on paper, which was true in a manner, for he was a first- 
rate military administrator, and never went into action without 
having thought of all the minutizw of war. There is a story of 
his going the round of the cantinieres’ carts before the battle of 
Fleurus, and vexing the souls of those ladies by his inquisition 
into their barrels and bottles. One of them thought to mollify 
him by uncorking a bottle of Chambertin in his honour; but he 
waved the insidious beverage away, and improved the occasion 
by delivering an interminable harangue against luxury, saying 
that a general ought to drink no better wine than his soldiers. 
When he had finished, a tall drum-major raised a laugh by 
exclaiming: “ Who is to drink the good wine then? Hand me 
the bottle.” Jourdan was elected to the Council of Five Hundred 
under the Directorate, and was the originator of the law which 
regulated the Conscription, and which with occasional modifi- 
cations remained in force for more than seventy years. He 
naturally disapproved of Bonaparte’s coup d’état at the 18th 
Brumaire, which swept him from his seat in the Assembly ; but 
his garrulous protests on behalf of Republican liberty cannot be 
remembered with much sympathy, when it is borne in mind that 
he subsequently became an Imperial Marshal, a Senator and 
Count, then a peer of France under the Restoration, and finally 
Governor of the Invalides under Louis Philippe. Jourdan served 
all Governments without giving a heartfelt loyalty to any; he 
was one of those Frenchmen—and they are too common—who fly 
principles inflated like big balloons when there is anything to be 
gained by the display, but who cannot find enough of the balloon 
silk to make a party cockade of, when that cockade becomes 
compromising. 

A man like him in versatility, but not in general character, was 
Augereau, Duc de Castiglione. Augereau was of all the marshals 
the one in whom there is least to admire ; yet he was for a time 
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the most popular among the marshals, having been born in Paris 
and possessing the devil-may-care impudence of Parisians. He 
was the son of a mason and of a street fruit-vendor, and he began 
life as apprentice to his father’s trade; but he soon left it to 
become a footman in the Marquis de Bassompierre’s household. 
Losing his situation for excess of gallantry towards his mistress’s 
maid, he took service as a waiter at the Café de Valois, one of the 
gambling-houses of the Palais Royal; but here again he made too 
free with some damsel connected with the establishment, and was 
literally kicked out. On the day when this misadventure befell 
him he enlisted, and soon proved a capital soldier; but his 
character was only good in the military sense. Drinker, game- 
ster, swaggerer, swearer, puellis idoneus, a dark-eyed jackanapes 
of a fellow, who cocked his hat and twirled his moustache, he 
seemed to have nothing about him, except bravery, to mark him 
out for future distinction. He had that regard for truth which 
is shown by keeping at a respectful distance from it; and no 
Gascon ever blew his own trumpet with such cool and noisy 
persistency. He was thirty-two when the Revolution broke out, 
and was then wearing a sergeant’s chevrons; in the following 
year he got a commission ; in 1793 he was a colonel; in 1795 a 
general, His rapid promotion was not won by valour only, but 
by sending to the War Office bombastic despatches in which he 
magnified every achievement of his twenty-fold, and related it 
with a rigmarole of patriotic sentiments and compliments to the 
Convention. There is a story of General Wolfe dining with Pitt 
before he set out for Canada. After dinner, being excited by 
‘wine, he drew his sword and stamped about the room, spouting 
in such Homeric style that Pitt was dismayed, and began to doubt 
whether he was fit to hold an important command. Augereau’s 
talk and manner when he had to deal with civil commissioners, 
deputies and such people, were even more exuberant than those 
of Homer’s heroes ; but during the Revolutionary period French- 
men’s minds were attuned to brag, and for a long time Augereau’s 
valuation of himself was accepted without discount. Madame 
Tallien used to say that with the exception of Murat none of the 
new generals could march into a drawing-room with such an air 
of victorious self-possession as Augereau. At one time he wore 
his hair dressed in the Hussar fashion, in plaited tails weighted 
with cadenettes of lead, which fell over his forehead and the sides 
of his face, and must have made him look like a savage. Writing 
a vile hand, and without any knowledge of spelling, he used to 
get his despatches indited for him by educated subalterns; but 
in conversation, being a Parisian, he never perpetrated such 
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deplorable cuirs and solecisms as his friend Masséna, whose semi- 
Italian jargon came upon Parisian ears like a nutmeg-grater. 
There was one great point of resemblance between Augereau 
and Masséna: they were both inveterate looters. In 1798 when 
Masséna was sent to Rome to establish a Republic, his own 
soldiers were disgusted by the shameless way in which he 
plundered palaces and churches, and he actually had to resign his 
command owing to their murmurs. Augereau was a more wily 
spoiler, for he gave his men a good share of what he took, and 
kept another share for Parisian museums, but he always reserved 
enough for himself to make his soldiering a very profitable 
business. To his eternal disgrace, he robbed the chateaux of 
Breton noblemen during his campaign in the Vendée, and he 
stripped some village churches of relics which were their pride; 
but he was so ignorant of the value of things which he took, that 
he sold pictures, jewellery, and silver plate to Jews for anything 
that was offered him in ready money. Upon one occasion he was 
finely caught. Returning from Spain, he brought with him a 
robe, all encrusted with diamonds and rubies, which had been 
stripped from a statue of the Blessed Virgin in a Biscayan church. 
Rolling up this precious garment under his cloak, he went with it 
by night to the house of his favourite Jew receiver in the Rue 
Quincampoix. The Jew was out, but his wife sat at the receipt of 
custom, and she at once pronounced that the jewels on the robe 
were sham. “ Ah ! ces brigands de prétres ! ” exclaimed the disgusted 
general. “TI will allow you tem louis for the lace,” continued the 
Jewess, and a bargain was concluded on those terms; but some 
months afterwards Augereau ascertained beyond doubt that the 
jewels had been genuine, and he went off in fury to make the 
Jewess disgorge; she did nothing of the sort, but looking hard at 
him said, “‘ We'll have the jewels appraised in a court of justice, if 
you like.” The hero slunk out in that state of mind defined by 
La Fontaine : “ Honteua comme un renard qu'une poule aurait pris.” 
It was politic of Napoleon to make of Augereau a marshal-duke, 
for apart from the man’s intrepidity which was unquestionable 
(though he was a poor general), the honours conferred upon him 
were a compliment to the whole class of Parisian owvriers. 
Augereau’s mother, the costerwoman, lived to see him in all his 
glory, and he was good to her, for once, at a state pageant, when 
he was wearing the plumed hat of a Senator, and the purple 
velvet mantle with its semis of golden bees, he gave her his arm 
in public. This incident delighted all the market women of Paris, 
and helped to make Napoleon’s Court popular; but in general 
respects Augereau proved an unprofitable, ungrateful servant. 
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He was one of the first marshals to grumble against his master’s 
repeated campaigns, and he deserted him in 1814 under circum- 
stances which looked suspicious. Napoleon accused him of having 
let himself be purposely beaten by the Allies; After the escape 
from Elba, Augereau first pronounced himself vehemently against 
the “usurper”; then proffered him his services, which were 
contemptuously spurned, The Duc de Castiglione’s career ended 
then, for he retired to his estate at Houssaye, and died a year 
afterwards, little regretted by anybody. 

Masséna, who-had been born the year after Augereau, died the 
year after him in 1817. He too had enlisted very young, but 
finding he could get no promotion had asked his friends to buy 
his discharge, and during the five years that preceded the 
Revolution, he served as potman in his father’s tavern at Leven. 
Re-enlisting in 1789 he became a general in less than four years. 
After Rivoli, Bonaparte dubbed him “The darling of victory”; 
but it was a curious feature in Masséna that his talents only came 
out on the battlefield. Usually he was a dull dog with no faculty 
for expressing his ideas, and he wore a morose look. Napoleon 
said that “ the noise of cannon cleared his mind,” endowing him 
with penetration and gaiety at the same time. The din of war 
had just the contrary effect upon Brune, who, but for his tragic 
death, would have remained the most obscure of the marshals, 
though he is conspicuous from being almost the only one of the 
twenty-six who had no title of nobility. Brune was a notable 
example of what strong will-power can do to conquer innate 
nervousness. He was the son of a barrister, and having imbibed 
the hottest revolutionary principles, vapoured them off by turn- 
ing journalist. He went to Paris, and was introduced to Danton, 
for whom he conceived an enthusiastic admiration. He became 
the demagogue’s disciple, letter-writer, and boon companion, and 
it is pretty certain that he would eventually have kept him 
company on the guillotine, had it not been for a lucky sneer from 
a woman’s lips which drove him into the army. Brune had 
written a pamphlet on military operations and it was being talked 
ofat Danton’s table, when Mdlle. Gerfault, an actress of the Palais 
Royal, better known as “ Eiglé,” said mockingly: “Vous serez 
général quand on se battra avec des plumes.” Stung to the quick 
Brune applied for a commission, was sent into the army with the 
rank of major, and in about.a year, through Danton’s patronage, 
became a brigade-general; meanwhile poor Eglé, having 
wagged her pert tongue at Robespierre, lost her head in conse- 
quence. Brune showed a splendid nerve in action, but he 
suffered tortures in his first battles, for the noise of cannonading 
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and the sight of blood made him sick. Every time a field-piece 
was discharged near him, he felt a shock in the pit of the stomach 
which would have made him bend double with pain if he had not 
stiffened his legs in the stirrups and thrown his body rigidly 
back. To do this, however, it required such an amount of nervous 
tension, that sometimes his muscles remained as if paralysed for 
hours. At the battle of Arcola, where his masterly command of 
a division helped to win the day, the rebound of a cannon-ball 
threw a clod of earth into his face and knocked him, blinded, off 
‘his horse. His sword got snapped as he fell, but he continued to 
grasp the hilt so tightly thut his fingers seemed to be clamped 
round it. For more than half an hour they would not relax, and 
all this time, while the mud was being washed out of his eyes, his 
teeth were set as in lock-jaw. These symptoms of physical distress, 
like Nelson’s tendency to sea-sickness, were never quite over- 
come, but in time Brune was able to conceal the outward signs 
of them. He also learned to master a quick temper which in his 
youth made him boil up like soupe au lait on the slightest provo- 
cation. Whilst he was Governor of the Hans Towns (1807), the 
Burgomaster of Hamburg once had audience of him to explain 
why certain orders which he—the Marshal—had issued were not 
being obeyed. The German plodded on heavily in his explanation, 
and every now and then Brune, without saying a word, poured 
himself out half a tumbler of water and drank it. At last the 
Burgomaster, pausing, stretched out his hand to the decanter 
and said: ‘“ Will you allow me?” “Hold!” exclaimed Brune, 
“we had better ring for a fresh supply. I always pour down 
water when I feel a fire rising, which might explode!” Brune 
enjoyed the Emperor’s esteem, but was no favourite of his; and 
he never got a dukedom because Napoleon, remembering the 
extreme Terrorist opinions which he had once professed, was 
resolved that he should make application to be ennobled before 
such an honour were conferred upon him. ‘This Brune would 
never do; and it is probable that had a dukedom been tendered 
to him, he would have declined it by way of showing that his 
Republicanism was not extinct. On this point, however, one need 
not feel too sure.* During the Hundred Days Brune was put in 
command of the troops in the south of France; and soon after 
Waterloo he was massacred by a Royalist mob at Avignon. He 
had first been asked to cry “ Vive le Roi!” and declined ; he was 


* Marshals Pérignon and Grouchy got no titles from Napoleon, but 
both were of noble birth. The former was a viscount and received a 
marquisate from the Bourbons. Grouchy was born heir to a marquisate. 
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then called upon to cry “A bas ?Empereur!” but answered with 
spirit: ‘The Emperor is low enough now; this is not the time 
when I.can say aught against him.” He was struck on the head 
with a shutter, and dropped on one knee. “To have escaped a 
hundred deaths for this!” were his last words as his enemies 
despatched him. 

The marshal on whom ducal honours seemed to sit most 
queerly was Frangois Lefebvre, Duc de Dantzig. He was born 
in 1755, the son of a miller, and was a sergeant in the French 
Guards at the time of the Revolution. He had then just married 
a vivandiere. The anecdotes of Madame Lefebvre’s incongruous 
sayings at the Consular and Imperial Courts are so many as to 
remind one of the proverb On ne préte qu’aua riches, Everything 
that could be imagined in the way of a lapsus lingu# or a bull 
was attributed to this good-natured Mrs. Malaprop,' whose oddities 
amused Josephine, but not always Napoleon. At a state dinner, 
a footman upset a dish of asparagus over the Duchess’s yellow 
satin lap. ‘“ Imbécile!” exclaimed the lady, at the full pitch of 
her voice; then perceiving the dismay of the man, she relented, 
and broke into a loud laugh. But the affair ended badly, for the 
footman—a new servant probably—began to laugh too, upon 
which the Emperor made an angry sign to the majordomo, and 
the fellow was shoved out of the room, never to appear in it again. 
Lefebvre’s speech was not so uncouth as his wife’s, for he was 
naturally taciturn ; but he was a man of very simple tastes, who 
could never accommodate himself comfortably to the luxuries of a 
high position. Madame Récamier said that he smelt horribly of 
garlic. At the Emperor’s coronation, having to wait for about 
an hour in the cathedral before the Court arrived, he drew a hunk 
of bread with a slice of cheese from the pocket of his gold-laced 
coat, and offered to share these dainties with the other marshals, 

The popular account of the incident which reached Napoleon’s 
ears was that the Marshal had regaled himself with onions. 
Once Lefebvre fell ill of ague, and his servant, an old soldier, 
caught the malady at the same time. The servant was quickly 
cured; but the fever clung to the Marshal till it occurred to his 
energetic Duchess that the doctor had blundered “ comme un ane” 
by giving toa marshal the same doses as to a private soldier. 
She rapidly counted on her fingers the different rungs of the 
military ladder. “ Tiens, bois ! en voila pour ton grade,” she said, 
putting a full tumbler to her husband’s lips, and the Duke having 
swallowed a dozen doses at one gulp, was soon on his legs again. 
“T’as beaucoup a apprendre, mon gargon,” was the lady’s subse- 
quent remark to the astonished doctor. 
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Napoleon was a great stickler for appearances, and for this 
reason loathed the dirtiness and slovenliness of Davoust. Madame 
Junot in her amusing ‘Memoirs’ relates that the Duc 
d’Auerstadt, having some facial resemblance to Napoleon, was 
fond of copying him in dress and manners; but she adds that 
Napoleon himself was very neat.* This may be a matter of opinion. 
The Emperor took snuff which he carried loose in the right pocket 
of his white cashmere waistcoats, so as not to be troubled with 
snuff-boxes, but the arrangement caused his vest to be smeared 
with brown stains. He also had a superstition about wearing on 
great occasions the particular grey overcoat and hat in which he 
was dressed at Austerlitz: consequently on the days when his 
marshals looked their best, he, the Emperor, was most shabby. 
He must have taken a great deal of wear out of all his overcoats 
and hats, for the three of each that used to be exhibited in the 
Musée des Souverains were all in sorry condition, the coats very 
greasy about the collars and cuffs, the felt hats all scabbed by 
marks of sun and rain. 

A marshal, however, had no excuse for being untidy. Davoust 
had been at Brienne with Bonaparte, and had thus a longer 
experience of his master’s character than any of the other 
marshals. Had he been wise he would have turned it to account, 
not only by cultivating the graces, but by giving the Emperor 
that ungrudging, demonstrative loyalty which Napoleon valued 
above all things, and rewarded by constant favour. But Davoust 
was a caballer, a grievance-monger, and a grognard ; and it must 
have been rather diverting to see him aping the manners of a 
master at whom he was always carping in holes and corners. On 
the other hand, it must be said that Davoust proved faithful in 
the hour of misfortune, and did not rally to the Bourbons till 
1818 ; that is, when all chances of an Imperial restoration were 
gone; moreover, every time he held an important command he 
did his duty with courage, talent, and fidelity. His affected 
brusqueness of speech was an unfortunate mannerism, for it made 
him many enemies, and sometimes exposed him to odd reprisals. 
Whilst he was Governor of Poland he once flew into a temper 
with a young officer of the Polish Legion, Ladislas Czartoriski, 
abusing him and his forefathers for several generations up: “ Your 
father must have been a mule, your grandfather an idiot,” &c. 


* The uniform which Napoleon habitually wore was that of Colonel of 
the Foot Chasseurs—a green tail coat, with red facings, cut away in front 
so as to show a white vest. His cocked hat, which Béranger mentions as 


a “petit chapeau,” was really an enormous head-dress—as large as a 
Court footman’s. 
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Czartoriski took this to heart, and some young French officers 
determined to teach the Marshal a lesson. Davoust often gave 
dinners to which two or three subalterns were generally invited, 
and it was his custom to question these young men with paternal 
bluffness about their families. At his first dinner after the 
Czartoriski business, he greeted one of his subaltern guests in his: 
usual way by saying, “ Well, young man, how’s your father?” 
The youngster assumed a sorrowful expression and muttered that 
his father was better, but still confined in a maison de santé 
(lunatic asylum). “Ah! diable!” said Davoust, and turned to 
another guest, but with the same result, for this one too pretended 
that his father was in a lunatic asylum. Davoust frowned, guess- 
ing a plot had been hatched; so looking hard’ at the third 
subaltern who came up to make his bow, he said: ‘How does 
madame, your mother, bear the affliction of having an imbecile 
husband?” It so happened that this young man knew nothing 
of the plot, and he became almost idiotic with surprise when the 
Marshal roared: “ Now be off, all of you, and put your. heads in 
cold water ; my doctor shall examine you all to-morrow morning, 
to see whether your pates are cracked like your fathers’.”* 

The roughness of tongue which was affected in Davoust was 
natural in Soult. This marshal had an excellent heart, but he 
could not, for the life of him, refrain from snarling at anybody whom 
he heard praised. The proverb about bite and bark might have 
been invented for him, as the men at whom he grumbled most 
were often those whom he most favoured. He was once break- 
fasting with Berthier and the latter’s aide-de-camp—a grave young 
man who did not utter a word during the meal. Afterwards, 
while coffee was being taken, a discussion arose between the 
marshals as to the colour of the facings in a certain regiment 
during the Consulate. Berthier pointed to his aide-de-camp: 
“ There’s Garaud can tell us; he served in that very regiment ;” 
and the officer thus appealed to pronounced against Soult by the 
one word: “Red.” Years later Garaud’s name was mentioned 
before Soult, upon which. the veteran remarked coolly: “ Ah, I 
remember Garaud, he’s a chatterbox.” 


* It is impossible to translate the following dialogue because there is 
no English equivalent for the slang term init. A staff captain named 
Bethmont was sent to Davoust with some despatches from Ney. Davoust 
took no notice of him for a quarter of an hour, then turned sharp round, 
saying: “Qu’est-ce-que vous fichez ici?” Bethmont delivered his des- 
patches with a bow: “Maréchal on m’a fichu l’ordre de vous ficher ces 
dépéches, et si vous n’avez pas de réponse & me fiche’, je ficherai mon 
camp.” 
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Soult was born in the same year as Napoleon, 1769, and 
outlived all his brother marshals, dying in 1852, when the Second 
Empire was already an impending fact. He had been a private 
soldier under Louis XVI., he passed through every grade in the 
service, he became Prime Minister, and when he voluntarily 
resigned office in 1847, owing to the infirmities of age, Louis 
Philippe created him Marshal-General—a title which had only 
been borne by three marshals before him, Turenne, Villars, and 
Maurice de Saxe. But these honours never quite consoled Soult 
for having failed to become King of Portugal. He could not 
stomach the luck of his comrade Bernadotte, the son of a weaver, 
who was wearing the crown of Sweden. There is an admirable 
sketch of Soult under the name of Coton in Balzac’s ‘Madame 
Marneffe.’ He was not a model of chivalry, for he made his large 
fortune by lootings from Spanish convents; but he deserved 
Napoleon’s praise of being the first tactician in the French army, 
and he was a most able administrator. His political connection 
with Guizot was of great service to the latter, but it was only 
maintained by continual forbearance on Guizot’s part, and by 
systematic amiability on Louis Philippe’s. At Cabinet Councils he 
was always threatening to give his resignation. One day coming 
with the draft of a Bill for some piece of army reorganisation, he 
was so incensed at his colleagues not accepting the measure nem. 
con. that he threw the Bill into the fire. Louis Philippe lifted it 
off the logs with the tongs, saying with a laugh: “ Pas d’infanti- 
cide, mon cher Maréchal.” When speaking before the Chambers of 
Peers and Deputies, Soult often excited amusement by stumbling 
over grammatical rules, and by losing his temper if there was too 
much noise. In the midst of a parliamentary tumult he obtained 
silence by bringing down his fist with three or four thumps on 
the ledge of the tribune and bawling: “ Mille tonnerres ! is that 
row going to stop? ”* 

Bernadotte, whom Soult envied, has some affinities with M. 
Grévy. This President of the Republic first won renown by a 
parliamentary motion to the effect that a Republic did not want a 
president ; so Bernadotte came ‘to be a king, after a long and 
steadfast profession of Republican principles. Born in 1764, he 
enlisted at eighteen, and was a sergeant-major in 1789. He was 
very nearly court-martialled at that time for haranguing a crowd 


* It is said that the words Soult actually used were : “Sacré tonnerre! 
avez vous fini de gueuler ?” but they were amended by Dupin, President 
of the Chamber, for the Moniteur’s report. If gueuler was really the term 
employed, there was classical precedent for Gambetta’s famous apostrophe 
to some electors of Belleville in 1881 : “ Tas de gueulards !” 
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in revolutionary terms. Five years later he was a general, and in 
1798 ambassador at Vienna. The Emperor Francis II. put a 
droll affront upon him at a Court reception. The foreign ambas- 
sadors being all present, His Majesty asked tlem one after the 
other: “How is the King your master?” When he came to 
Bernadotte, he inquired, amid hardly suppressed titters: “ How 
is the Republic, your mistress?” Soon afterwards Bernadotte 
provoked a street riot by hoisting the tricolour outside his house ; 
and being unable to obtain reparation for broken windows, de- 
manded his passports. He disliked Bonaparte, mistrusting his 
ambition, and he refused to abet him on the 18th Brumaire ; what 
is more, he continued, even after he had accepted the title of 
Prince de Ponte Corvo, to declare that he regretted the downfall 
of the Republic. For all this, he seconded Napoleon to the utmost 
of his ability in war, and was not requited with the confidence 
which he deserved. He was an able, thoughtful, hardy, handsome 
man, who, having received no education as a boy, made up for it 
by diligent study in after-years; and no man ever so well cor- 
rected, in small and great things, the imperfections of early 
training. Talleyrand said of him: “(C’est un homme qui tous les 
jours apprend et désapprend.” One thing he learned was to read 
the character of Napoleon and not to be afraid of him, for the act 
which led to his becoming King of Sweden was one of rare 
audacity. Commanding an army sent against the Swedes in 1808, 
he suspended operations on learning the overthrow by revolution 
of Gustavus IV., against whom war had been declared. The Swedes 
were profoundly grateful for this, and Napoleon dared not say much, 
because he was supposed to have no quarrel with the Swedes as a 
people; but Bernadotte was marked down in his bad books from 
that day, and he was in complete disgrace when in 1810 Charles 
XIII. adopted him as Crown Prince with the approval of the 
Swedish people. Bernadotte made an excellent king, but remem- 
bering his austere advocacy of republicanism, it is impossible not 
to smile and ask whether there is not some truth in Madame de 
Girardin’s definition of equality as le privilége pour tous. 

“You are very conservative, sir,” said a Frenchman to the late 
Duc de Luynes. 

“So would you be, my friend, if you were Duc de Luynes,” was 
the answer. Supposing Bernadotte had been born De Bernadotte 
and had been a colonel instead of a sergeant-major at the time of 
the Revolution, would he have adopted the tricolour cockade, and 
have made his way to a throne with it? When he was starting 
for his adopted country, he said rather naively to Cambacérés : 

“ We all said very foolish things when we were young.” 
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“No matter the animal you ride, provided he brings you safe 
to the hill-top,” answered the arch Chancellor pointedly. 

Napoleon always valued Kellermann as having been a general 
in the old Royal army. Born in 1735, he was a Maréchal de 
Camp (brigadier) when the Revolution broke out. The Emperor 
would have been glad to have more of such men at his Court; but 
it was creditable to the King’s general-officers that very few of 
them forgot their duty as soldiers during the troublous period 
when so many temptations to commit treason beset men holding 
high command. Grouchy, who in 1789 was a lieutenant in the 
King’s body guard, hardly cuts a fine figure as a revolutionist 
accepting a generalship in 1793 from the Convention which had 
beheaded his king. He was an uncanny person altogether ; the 
Convention having voted that all noblemen should be debarred 
from commissions, he enlisted as a private soldier, and this was 
imputed to him as an act of patriotism; but he had friends in 
high quarters who promised that he should quickly regain his 
rank if he formally renounced his titles ; and this he did, getting 
his generalship restored in consequence. In after-years he 
resumed his marquisate, and denied that he had ever abjured it. 
Napoleon created him marshal during the Hundred Days for 
having taken the Duc d’Angouléme prisoner; but the Bourbons 
declined to recognise his title to the baton, and he had to wait till 
Louis Philippe’s reign before it was confirmed to him. Grouch 
was never a popular marshal, though he fought well in 1814 in 
the campaign of France. His inaction on the day of Waterloo 
has been satisfactorily explained, but somehow all his acts have 
required explanation ; he was one of those men whose records are 
never intelligible without footnotes. 

Ney also belonged to this category, and surely his friends had 
little cause to complain of his being shot, seeing how much his 
execution helped to clear his character. Imagine Ney having 
been suffered to live, and dragging about with him like a forcat’s 
shot for the rest of his life the opprobrium of his conduct in 1815. 
He had deserted Napoleon, he had paid his court with fulsome 
adulation to the Bourbons, and when sent against Napoleon he 
had vowed to bring him back like “a wild beast in a cage.” It 
was worse than a crime—it was a folly in the Bourbons to let the 
remembrance of these turpitudes be put away by a sentence of 
death which raised Ney to the rank of martyr. Berthier, like 
Ney, owes much as regards reputation to his sudden death. He 
was found lying dead under a balcony at Bamberg, in Bavaria, 
and it has never been ascertained whether he fell by accident, or 


committed suicide, or was thrown down by murderers. Popular 
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opinion adopted the story of four masked men having killed him, 
and he shared in the sympathy bestowed on Brune, though in 
truth his desertion of Napoleon, who had always treated him as a 
close friend, is not pleasant to read of. One cannot think without 
emotion of the fallen Emperor at Fontainebleau bursting into 
tears when Berthier left him, promising to return, but showing 
by his looks that he had no intention of keeping his word. 

But how many of the marshals remained faithful to their master 
when his sun had set? At St. Helena Napoleon alluded most 
often to Lannes and Bessiéres, who both died whilst he was in the 
heyday of his power, the first at Essling, the second at Liitzen. 
As to these two Napoleon could cherish illusions, and he loved 
to think that Lannes especially—his brave, hot-headed, hot- 
hearted “ Jean-Jean ”—would have clung to him like a brother in 
misfortune. Perhaps it was as well that Lannes was spared an 
ordeal to which Murat, hot-headed and hot-hearted too, succumbed. 
It is at all events a bitter subject for reflection that the great 
Emperor found among his marshals and dukes no such friend as 
he had among the hundreds of humbler officers, captains, and 
lieutenants, who threw up their commissions sooner than serve 
the Bourbons; and among the poor grognards who, even when he 
had nothing to give, would have been ready to die for him. 


























Cown Mouse and Country Mouse. 


A FEW STRAY LETTERS, EDITED BY 
LADY LINDSAY (or Batcarrgs). 





PART I. 


Lerrer I, 
(From Lady Augusta Dacre to Miss Beatrice Maxwell.) 
Bruton Street. February, 188-. 
My paruine Brartie, 

These few lines are intended to prove to you that I have 
not forgotten my promise, and to convey my hope that you, on 
your part, will follow my good example. 

Before you left London, during our last lesson at the French 
class, we two registered a vow to keep up a regular correspond- 
ence with each other, endeavouring to make our letters interesting 
and elegantly phrased, like those of Madame de Sévigné. 

Well, dearest, I will not fail in the main part of our agreement; 
I will write regularly. But, with regard to the rest, I know that 
I shall always be a sad defaulter. This note is as dull as pro- 
verbial ditchwater ; it is, in fact, nothing more nor less than an 
empty excuse for the writer’s unworthiness. I have seen nothing, 
heard nothing; what can I tell you of? Furthermore, phrase- 
ology was never my strong point, as you know. Pardon what is 
my misfortune, not my fault, and believe in my good intentions. 
For anyhow, dearest old Beattie, I am, and shall always remain, 

Your loving friend, 
Avavsta Dacre. 


Lerter II. 

(From Miss Beatrice Maxwell to the Lady Augusta Dacre.) 
Greenleaf Manor. February, 188-, 
My parine Gussiz, 
Do you really mean you have nothing to tellme? Why, 
the folks who indited brilliant letters in good old times, wrote 
about the merest nothings frothed up into great appearance like 

the omelette souffiée your mother’s cook serves to such perfection! 
Talking of cooks, you should see what our Jane designates 
2u2 
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“a pancake.” It might be useful as an extra-thick double sole for a 
well-regulated country girl’s walking boot. I know about walking 
boots now, because Papa said to me yesterday, quite severely : 

“My dear Beatrice, your shoes are no thicker than an ordinary 
sheet of paper.” 

“Oh, Papa, I assure you,” said I, lifting up first one foot, and 
then the other, in remonstrance ; “I do indeed assure you.” 

“ Let her alone,” quoth Anthony rudely ; “ by the time she’s got 
a nasty cold and a red nose, she'll have learnt to wear sensible boots.” 

My dearest Gussie, how thankful you ought to be that you are 
devoid of brothers! Brothers, dear, pervade the house, (I might 
almost say the grounds as well;) they smoke, they whistle, they 
shout, they acquire an intolerable method of making a noise and 
bustle, whilst yet they have an unaccountable appearance of 
doing nothing. They leave all doors open, except when they bang 
them loudly ; they make all smooth floors gravelly, and all rough 
places slippery. Their hats and sticks lie on the piano, their 
dogs on the armchairs, whilst they themselves invariably deposit 
wet coffee-cups on velvet tables. Out of doors, they positively 
cannot wulk upon the paths; they simply must jump in and out 
of the flower-beds or balance themselves on the stone coping. 
Moreover, they possess the most disgusting pets, pink-eyed 
ferrets, a sulky raven or two, some lame weasels, and many others, 
whilst the sports they delight in do not admit of description. 

But to revert to yourself. Tell me everything, dearest 
Gussie. Such is our bargain; am I not your second self, and 
have you not promised to bare the secrets of your heart to my 
friendly eye? Joking apart, if you have no secrets as yet, write 
to me of your daily life. Do you feel yourself to be really “ out” ? 
Remember that you are now bursting your shell, about to take 
yor first peep into the great world, (like Miss Burney’s “ Evelina,” 
andjadl the other heroines we have read of and discussed,) whilst 
I, in these dreary solitudes, must ever remain 

Your ignorant country cousin, 
Beatrice MaxweEtu. 


Lerrter III. 
(From Lady Augusta Dacre to Miss Beatrice Maawell.) 
Bruton Street. March, 188-. 
Daring Beattie, 
It is quite true; I am “out.” But I feel, oh I feel, like 
some Cinderella who is utterly unworthy of her grandeur; I 
wish myself back in the schoolroom an hundred times a day. 
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Dear old schoolroom! I peeped into it this morning, and grew 
positively tearful. The rain-stained blinds were pulled right 
down; the room was as dark as when I used to be locked into it, 
naughty. The big globe that never explained its use to me, 
(nor to Mademoiselle either, for that matter,) stood, according to 
custom, tilted up on its two remaining legs in a far-off corner. 

The piano was open, grinning and showing its old discoloured 
keys at me, in triumph over the misspent hours of my youth. I 
longed to take Ollendorff out of the bookcase, and sit down at the 
table, and translate: “The good grandmother. for the scarlet coat 
of the malicious grandchild out of the green arbour came.” 

And to think that one short day has wrought this revulsion of 
feeling! That day was yesterday. Mamma and I went to the 
Drawing-room. We started off bravely in the pumpkin, (I should 
say, the carriage ;) the horses looked sleek and triumphant ; the 
coachman and footman were decorated with bouquets of flowers. 
As for Mamma, what with her feathers and lappets and diamonds 
and train, I trembled to go near her; whilst your Cinderella was 
decked in finery from top to toe—a symphony in white! 

Mamma is in bed to-day with a very severe cold and threaten- 
ing of bronchitis, and I have a sore throat. But that is nothing; 
Mamma says that people who go to Drawing-rooms before May 
always do catch cold, and after May there is such a rabble nobody 
can get comfortably presented. 

I was an hour and a half dressing, dear Beattie, on my word of 
honour. A French hairdresser came, who said my hair was too 
long in some places and too short in others, so he pinned a lot of 
curls on the top of my head, where they waggled in a rickety, 
uncertain manner all the afternoon, and he tucked my own plaits 
away at the back under a pyramid of white feathers and tulle. I 
caught sight of myself in the looking-glass once, and thought of 
cousin Fred’s description of the Zulus on gala days, but Monsieur 
Lefer was pleased to see me smile, and clapped his little fat hands 
in ecstasy. Poor Mamma came in every five minutes, looking 
eager and flurried. Her own feathers were placed all awry, but 
she did not care; she was only anxious for my proper appearance, 
and her maid Claudine was perpetually sent to aid my good 
Susan, though she only succeeded in terrifying the poor girl, 
whose presence of mind had forsaken her early in the morning. 

Claudine appeared every time with a long white thread hanging 
down from each side of her mouth, and a needle hidden away 
between her lips, and she merely gave my train a contemptuous 
little shake in silence, and then went quickly back to Mamma, 

When I was finally proclaimed to be ready, all the maids in the 
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house came to look at me; I turned round and round for their 
benefit, and they were delighted. Our old housekeeper cried a 
little, but the housemaids were unmistakeably pleased. I found 
it very difficult to walk down stairs, however, and was perforce 
obliged to take short mincing steps like a genuine fine lady. 

Mamma and I sat a long time in the carriage, in the string of 
people all going to the Palace. Mamma had brought some sand- 
wiches, and we ate some. I longed to give two or three to a little 
crossing-sweeper who looked very hungry ; but Mamma said that my 
doing so would certainly attract a crowd, and the anecdote might 
find its way into a society paper, which would be a dreadful thing, 
especially for a girl only just “out.” Dear Beattie, do you remember 
that last year we carried a large bowl full of plum pudding to 
the old woman at the corner of our square, and thought nothing 
of it? I must be growing old very quickly, for I am already 
conscious of regret for my past youth ! 

What pleased me best on our arrival at the Palace were the 
Beefeaters in picturesque costume, and a nice broad, warm stair- 
case, where my shoulders and elbows began slightly to thaw. 
There were some charming gentlemen with long wands, who 
talked to Mamma; they looked like magicians, and the ladies in 
white or light colours, slowly ascending the stairs, seemed like 
fairies who were presently to take their place in a transformation 
scene. My heart beat violently; I thought each moment that we 
should perchance meet the Queen, but Mamma reassured me, and 
told me I should have plenty of time for preparation. 

Alas! she was quite right. We remained for nearly two hours, 
first in one room, then in another, in the midst of a multitude of 
tired ladies, whose pretty dresses were all crushed, and whose 
trains were awkwardly gathered up in their arms. When the 
final moment arrived, I had lost all presence of mind, and I have 
now no distinct recollection of what happened. I heard Mamma 
say “Come” impatiently, then some one gave me a gentle push, 
some one else pulled out my train. I staggered hurriedly past 
the Queen and the Princesses, making my curtseys as best I 
could, jostling all the great people I had so longed to see, till 
finally I heard Mamma whisper: “Cheer up, Gussie, it is all 
over!” I had made as many curtseys as possible, but oh, such 
curtseys! andI had kissed her Majesty’s hand, but oh, how awk- 
wardly! When I recollect the mingled grace and self-control 
with which our dear Madame M. taught us to perform this cere- 
mony, with the tablecloth carefully pinned to our skirts, I cannot 
but feel certain that I disgraced myself. 

Now, dearest Beattie, you see I have obeyed you; I have written 
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you a lengthy description of my adventures. I will not pause to 
read it over; were I to do so, I should probably not dare to post 
such rubbish. As it is, I throw myself on your indulgence, and 
remain 
Your loving friend, 
Avausta Dacre. 


Lerrer IV. 
(From Miss Beatrice Maxwell to the Lady Augusta Dacre.) 


xreenleaf Manor. March, 188-. 


Oh, my own darling Gussie, I do indeed envy you! Only 
to think of your going to Court, dressed in rustling silks and 
satins, feathers on your head, “rings on your fingers, bells on 
your toes”! Be happy, Cinderella, for it is not chronicled that 
your namesake ever regretted her tatters and her dark chimuey- 
corner. Neither can I believe that you do. But where, oh 
Cinderella mine, where is the Prince? Surely you have met him 
by this time. Well, your story is strung on silk and gold; the 
thread of my homely narrative is, per contra, nothing butja 
commonplace dull grey woollen yarn, or cotton, at best. Papa 
blames me for not sufficiently loving the country; why, then, 
did he send me to be “finished” in London, under the superin- 
tendence of Aunt Arabella? Aunt Arabella never praised the 
country. 

I feel finished, dear, in more senses than one. First of all, 
Anthony’s predicted cold has seized me. You talk of chills in 
London, but the excitement of going to the Drawing-room would 
assuredly have warmed me for the next ten years. Have you any 
idea of what the country can be, submerged under a slush of half- 
melted snow, the air heavy with a penetrating mist, the trees 
holding out through the wet silence their leafless and convenient 
branches like so many incentives to suicide? Along the 
meandering mudbank that is called the “ west approach” comes 
the lagging postman, his red nose peeping out over a knitted purple 
comforter. He brings me the first crumb of consolation this 
dreary day affords—your letter. Ah, dear Gussie, be thankful 
for your mercies ! 

I have nothing more to tell you, absolutely nothing. My 
brother Ned rode in to the neighbouring town, twelve miles, 
to get me a book from a circulating library as a surprise. What 
do you think the poor boy selected? ‘Philip Augustus,’ by 
S. P. R. James. Imagine me, therefore, with a basin of gruel 
beside me, reading this: 
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“The knights and their train followed; and turning round a 
projecting part of the mountain, they found that the road, instead of 
descending, as they had imagined, continued to climb the steep, which 
at every step gained some new feature of grandeur and singularity, 
till the sublime became almost the terrific.” 

Your loving 
Beatrice MaxwEtt. 
P.S. Don’t forget to give me early tidings of the Prince. 


Lerrer V. 
(From Lady Augusta Dacre to Miss Beatrice Maxwell.) 


Bruton Street. April, 188-. 
DanruineG Beattie, 
There really is no Prince; there never will be, I think. 

I scarcely know what to write to you: you make a much better 
Madame de Sévigné than Ido. You discourse brilliantly about 
your quiet life, whilst my pen is easily stranded, though I seem 
to live in a whirl of excitement, to be busy perpetually, and to 
see and do a multitude of follies. I often think of the saying, 
(whose, I cannot remember): “ La vie des femmes se passe 4 ne 
rien faire, ou a faire desriens.” Yes, dear Beattie, our lives are 
made up of trifles and trifling, the lives of London girls most 
especially, I fear; we may account ourselves fortunate if the 
trifles are not very foolish trifles. I am sometimes positively 
saddened when I reflect on our frightful waste of time, on the 
hours frittered away in dressing, eating, drinking, idling, and 
criticising our neighbours. All the society girls I see are like 
Undine before she won her immortal soul, or else, (and that is 
worse,) they seem to have the heartache, and then they grow 
worldly and bitter. Easter is over, dear, and what is called “the 
fun” will soon be fast and furious. Mamma and I are pledged to 
half a dozen dinners ; we have the happy chance of innumerable 
drums and balls. 

To-day I had a visit from little Mary Brooks. She was on her 
way to the French class, and with her, a Fraulein, hanoverian, 
grim, and bony. Mary was radiant; she has visions of Euclid, 
even trigonometry ; happy girl! She says that her mother is so 
taken up with the Salvation Army she never means to go to balls, 
and therefore Mary hopes, by much persuading, to be allowed to 
retire to Girton. When she left I watched her and her governess 
all the way down the street. I was tired from writing a lot of 
polite notes of acceptance ; there was an organ-grinder outside 
who made my head ache. Laccidentally knocked over a geranium 
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that stood in the balcony; a bright red flower fell on the pave- 
ment, and was picked up by a chimneysweep, who was whistling 
merrily as he walked along. Mary looked up and kissed her hand 
to me, and then she and her governess, two dark figures in com- 
fortable shabby clothes, joyously labouring under their load of 
musty books, were lost from my sight in the crowd. 

And then Claudine came to say the dressmaker had arrived, and 
I must try on my ball-gowns. 

Good-bye for to-day, dear Beattie. I suppose the country is 
carpeted with primroses and violets. Send me a few to brighten 
our London drawing-room, and, as you wander through your 
sylvan solitudes, think lovingly of 

Your ancient friend and faithful chum, 
Aveusta Dacre. . 





Letter VI. 
(From Miss Beatrice Maxwell to the Lady Augusta Dacre.) 


Greenleaf Manor. April, 188-. 
Dearest GussIE, 

How I envy you! What, all these excitements for you, and 
not one little scrap forme? Providence gives nuts to the toothless, 
says the proverb; consequently, no nuts to those who have sound 
teeth, and my sturdy molars are not at present likely to enjoy the 
nut of a London season. 

You are toothless, dear Gussie, inasmuch that you are unworthy 
—yes, decidedly unworthy—of your manifold advantages. Ah, 
my dear, you fondly speak of yourself as Cinderella! What was the 
true history of Cinderella’s life, I pray you? A few years of quiet 
meditation by the schoolroom fender, and then a quick transition. 
Cinderella is declared “ out,” wears the Parisian costume kindly 
provided by her grandmother, drives off in the neat brougham of 
the period, captivates the Prince, (i.e. the most brilliant parti of 
the season,) and is happy ever after. We take leave of her (as 
novelists say,) as she gracefully retires into a rose-coloured cloud 
of milliners and trousseau-makers, Well, Cinderella mine! Ishall 
wait patiently to hear that the Prince has come, not @ prince, 
mind, but the Prince; not an indefinite article, but the definite, 
bond fide Prince of our expectations. 

And, as I can do nothing in such a line on my own account in 
this country wilderness, I mean to give you the benefit of my 
wisdom and advice. Miss Austen wrote novels, though she never 
left her village, and no one, absolutely no one, ever made love to 
her ; a German philosopher out of his inner consciousness evolved 
the description of a lion; why should not I, amidst these peaceful 
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woods, write a valuable work on society, and the best methods of 
insuring a good position? Tiens ; c'est une idée; I must reflect 
thereon. You remember the French cook who woke up his 
master at night to tell him that he had a new idea about a 
pudding? I am inditing this letter, and paying one penny 
postage merely to tell you of my brilliant thought. To-day, 
however, my advice shall be short. I want to warn you specially, 
dearest, to live up to your neckties, or indeed your bonnet-strings, 
(as bonnet-strings, my love, are now so often worn). You can 
scarcely realise how much depends on this wise precaution ; many 
a woman has lost her best chances by enshrouding her chin in 
masses of unbecoming green or pink. Pink is exceedingly trying 
to the chin; above all, dear Gussie, eschew pink in all its 
branches. I call tv mind that of old you had an unreasoning and 
childish leaning towards pink. 

Before I close this letter, I will say one word about myself. 
My education, you will be glad to hear, is rapidly progressing. 
During the last three months I have made gigantic strides in the 
art of preparing sandwiches for hunting-men; sandwiches whose 
fundamental distinctions are toast and sardines, though they 
admit of many variations, dialects or half-tones, as you please. 

Yours ever, 
Beatrice MaxweEtu. 


Lerter VII. 
(From Lady Augusta Dacre to Miss Beatrice Maxwell.) 


Bruton Street. May, 188-. 
Deargst Beatriz, 

I went last night to my first ball. Oh, how I wish you 
had been there also! We might have compared notes at the 
time, and afterwards talked the matter over from rosy dawn to 
dewy eve. At dawn to-day, I was extremely wakeful ; at eve to- 
night, I am sleepy and weary; still, I must write to you without 
delay, and give you a narrative of all that has occurred. 

Yesterday, during the evening, poor Mamma made heroic 
efforts to keep awake. As for me, the excitement of mysterious 
and shapeless expectations kept me from slumber or heaviness. 
Mamma kept on murmuring: 

“Tam quite certain it is a frost to-night, and that is why I am 
so sleepy,” or else: 

“ Dear, dear, what a pity we didn’t sit a little longer over our 
dinner, so as to make the evening seem shorter.” 

Finally, she pinched her wrists and thumbs black and blue to 
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prevent herself from dropping off. I begged her to give up the 
expedition altogether, but no, she was heroically determined ; and 
when, at a quarter to eleven, Claudine knocked at the door and 
assured us it was time to dress, Mamma jumped up out of her 
armchair with an alacrity which I felt to be quite touching and 
self-sacrificial. 

What struck me most of all, Beattie dear, as we sailed slowly 
into the ball-room, was the extraordinary dearth of the stronger 
sex. There were rows of tired-looking mothers sitting on 
uncomfortable benches, with their girls, puffed out in tulle and 
artificial flowers, standing in front of them; but scarcely any 
men at all. Miss Templemore, the daughter of the house, was 
spinning round and round in the middle of the room in the arms 
ofa very young gentleman, (you would have called him a hobblede- 
hoy,) whilst half-a-dozen other happy couples were following in 
her wake, and the partnerless girls were looking on enviously. 

I couldn’t think why some of these did not dance with each 
other, as we used to do at the dancing school; there we scorned 
to waltz with boys! But Mamma seemed guite positive that such 
an innovation would never do, and yet it seems very natural 
and pleasant. 

Well, I found a cosy corner for Mamma at last. I wished we 
had brought a cushion for her, the seat was so hard and narrow. 
And then I stood up in front of her, according to rule, feeling 
just a little bit angry that I was obliged to stand thus “on 
approval ” till some fine sultan should throw me the handkerchief, 
and ask me to dance. 

In due time the sultan made his appearance, for Miss Temple- 
more brought him, and introduced him to me. I could not hear 
his name, but he bowed, and smiled faintly, and muttered : 

“ Will you do me the favour—ah—the Lancers, eh?” 

I looked round at Mamma for advice in this predicament, but 
she was staring intently up at a chandelier, and would not notice 
me. So I stammered, “Yes,” and took the arm of my first 
partner, and marched away with him. 

As we crossed the broad slippery floor, I blushed ignominiously. 
I felt shy and hot, I can’t think why; there was certainly no 
need to be shy, the whole thing seemed so silly and futile. I 
could not help remembering dear old Madame M. at the dancing 
class, when she endeavoured to incite me to greater efforts by 
saying : 

“Now, Lady Augusta, my love, try to hold yourself as if the 
gallant captain were supplicating you to do him the honour to 
dance the Lancers.” 
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My gallant captain was a puny little fellow about four feet 
six in height. I think he must have worn out his youthful 
moustache by the constant friction of his incessant attempts to 
twirl it. He had a meagre, callow aspect that reminded me 
irresistibly of Mademoiselle’s pet canary during its last illness ; 
and oh, Beattie, he smelt revoltingly of tobacco! 

“Have you any preference,” he asked, “which side of the 
room?” But, before I had time to express my indifference on 
that score, Miss Templemore called out : 

“Will you be our vis-a-vis, Gussie? Oh, then do come along 
here,” and a moment or two later the dance began. 

My partner seemed absolutely ignorant; perhaps this was his 
first ball also. He invariably gave me the wrong hand, and surged 
helplessly to and fro ; my time was completely occupied in telling 
him when to go forward and when to turn round. For his benefit 
I took extra pains with my steps, going through each figure with 
extreme precision, and begging him to watch my movements. 
Two or three times I was surprised to see the other dancers in 
our set smiling at our efforts; that was scarcely kind of them, 
for the poor young man was doing his best, and was evidently a 
novice in the art of dancing. 

Between the figures, however, I had an occasional opportunity 
to notice that Miss Templemore’s partner was peculiarly pleasant- 
looking, tall, dark, and certainly handsome. He was apparently 
ten or twelve years older than any other man in the room, which 
gave him a charm of dignity. In the short dark locks above his 
temples there were, I am positive, a few grey streaks, and these 
are always interesting. In fact, he reminded me a little of the 
ideal you and I have often built up together in fancy of the 
Chevalier Bayard. ‘ 

He did not speak much, but Miss Templemore is so great a 
chatterbox that he had no chance; he smiled occasionally, a 
grave, sardonic smile, as though he were saying to himself over 
and over again: “ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity.” 

When the dance was over, and my partner was about to take me 
back to Mamma, Miss Templemore rushed up to me, and, laying 
her hands on my shoulders, she whispered rather loudly in my 
ear: 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t make your steps so carefully, dear ; 
it does look so very comic and schoolgirlish !” 

I walked back to my place, my cheeks aflame, my whole person 
tingling with shame and misery; the tears rose to my eyes, and 
I scarcely heeded my partner, who remarked that London ball- 
rooms are always confoundedly hot. 
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I found Mamma disconsolately perched upon her bench, doing her 
best to listen to a neighbouring chaperon who held forth upon 
the beauty and success of her five daughters at the last Drawing- 
room. 

I felt as though I had been absent from Mamma for at least six 
hours, and, unable to contain my joy at seeing her again, I quickly 
disengaged my hand from my partner’s arm, and, bending down, 
gave her a hasty kiss. 

“Oh, you mustn’t here!” cried Mamma, horror-stricken. 

This was already my second offence at the ball, dear Beatrice, 
and several of the girls near us tittered, but I felt cheered up and 
comforted, nevertheless. 

“ How are you getting on, darling?” I asked in a whisper. 

“T should do pretty well if I had the Revue des deux Mondes, 
or at least some knitting,” answered Mamma with a smile. 

“Let us go home then; do let us go home,” I said. 

‘No, dear ; no.” 

“‘ How can you be so cruel, Lady Augusta?” ejaculated a voice 
at my side, and, to my consternation, I remembered my partner. 
I thought he had taken his departure long ago; but no, he was 
still there, close beside me. Perhaps, as he was unused to balls, 
he did not know many girls, and was therefore glad of a friend to 
talk to. 

“Pray introduce me to your mother,” he asked pleadingly. 

Alas! I had never heard his name; I blushed, and knew not 
what to say. Finally, I stammered : 

“This is a gentleman Miss Templemore introduced to me, 
Mamma dear.” 

My late partner got on splendidly with Mamma; who does not ? 
The two fell to discussing politics, and the little man seemed 
quite at his ease, and expounded his views as intelligently as 
possible. I fancied that the neighbouring chaperons looked 
darkly and fiercely at us, but I was quite ‘pleased to have pro- 
vided this little break in Mamma’s dull evening, and presently 
I moved away a few steps, so as not to interfere with her 
conversation. 

The first bars of a polka had already been played, when Miss 
Templemore came towards me once more, and with her, fol- 
lowing her closely, the tall dark man who had been her partner 
in the Lancers. 

“Let me introduce Mr. Trevelyan,” said Miss Templemore. 
Mr. Trevelyan thereupon bowed, and, in a manner that was most 
charmingly old-fashioned and polite, invited me to accordthim the 
honour of a dance. What a pity it is, dear Beattie, that the young 
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men of the present day so seldom cultivate the courtesy of a 
former generation! But indeed, Mr. Trevelyan can scarcely 
be called a young man; he is certainly over thirty. I should 
imagine him to be thirty-one or thirty-two years of age, and 
in his countenance I fancy that I can discern the traces of some 
great sorrow. Furrows on the brow of a man are lines of beauty, 
are they not? For the highest type of a manly face is surely one 
that is marked, if not seared, with the traces of deep and serious 
thought. 

Like all really intellectual people, Mr. Trevelyan has a 
delightful way of responding to the most foolish remarks of 
his interlocutors. He listens deferentially, and, if he argues, he 
argues so as finally to convince those he addresses that he is only 
expressing in superior language the very thoughts which they 
themselves had inefficiently put into words. I was extremely 
nervous when I began the polka; partly because it was the 
first time I had careered thus round and round with a man 
whose arm encircled my waist, partly because I was afraid of 
making myself again ridiculous by the over-carefulness of my 
steps. 

With exceeding trouble I danced as negligently as I could, but 
after a few turns we came to a standstill; and Mr. Trevelyan, 
looking at me curiously, said with a smile: 

“Surely you are not taking as much pains for me as you did for 
your last partner.” 

I grew red and hot with vexation. 

“ How unkind of you to laugh,” I murmured. 

“Why?” asked Mr. Trevelyan quickly. ‘Believe me, I never 
saw anything so pretty as your efforts to instruct that cub.” 

At this unexpected compliment I felt more confused than 
ever. 

“Perhaps you did not guess,” continued my companion, “ that 
where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 

“Do you mean to imply that he knows how to dance ?” I asked, 
much mortified. 

“IT meant rather that on this occasion he most assuredly 
excelled himself in awkwardness, and, possibly, with a purpose. 
But even were it not quite as I suppose, Lady Augusta, there are, 
believe me, many young gentlemen who consider it ‘ good form’ to 
appear as uneducated as possible.” 

“ Really!” 

“ You may well be surprised. But you are fresh from the school- 
room, are you not? ” 

“ How can you tell?” 
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“Ah, there is nothing so charming as freshness. Keep your 
freshness, dear Lady Augusta. To us worn-out worldlings it is 
like a water-spring in the desert.” 

“Oh, Mr. Trevelyan!” 

“See, your pupil is deeply smitten with your mother. He has 
been talking to her all the time we have been dancing. But shall 
we not go on again ?” 

“Oh, yes, if you like,’ I answered. I dared not tcll him how 
much I preferred to stand still, in order to enjoy the subtle charm 
of his conversation. 

Meanwhile, I occasionally watched Mamma and her new 
acquaintance. He was talking to her, certainly, but he did not 
seem so deeply interested as he should have been. He was 
gazing at Mr. Trevelyan with an odd menacing look; I cannot 
imagine why he seemed annoyed. He could not possibly have 
heard our remarks, and yet he was evidently displeased with both 
my partner and myself, for his eyes travelled first to one, then to 
the other, of us two with a look of angry perplexity, whilst his 
pale eyebrows were knit together in an unbecoming frown. 

When the dance came to an end, I went to tea with Mr. 
Trevelyan, and in the tea-room we had a delightful opportunity 
for conversation. He told me a great deal about himself, his 
travels in the East, his adventures in Spain and America; he 
even confided to me his literary aspirations and successes. It 
was quite a long time before I returned to Mamma. 

She was looking absolutely anxious, and her companion had 
departed. 

“Oh, my child, what a time you have been!” she exclaimed. 
“T don’t think you ought to be away quite so long,” she added 
gently, in a whisper; and I, being contrite, soon after urged her 
to take me home, for she had begun to look sadly tired. Nor 
indeed, with the exception of that one dance with Mr. Trevelyan, 
can I truthfully say that I myself much enjoyed the ball; it is 
not very amusing, dear Beattie, to spin round and round in a 
hot room with a number of strangers. 

As we were going downstairs, my first partner rushed up to us. 
“ Are you on your way to supper?” he asked eagerly. “Do let 
me offer you my arm.” 

But I could not leave Mamma to go down alone. “Oh, please 
take Mamma instead of me,” I said. 

“ Of course,” he replied directly, and with more politeness than 
I expected he gave his arm to Mamma, and piloted her down the 
crowded staircase, whilst I followed close behind them. Midway, 
on the landing, I could scarcely get past, and long strips of 
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tulle were torn off my gown, and wound themselves about my 
feet. At one moment I was quite jammed in the crowd, and 
found myself suddenly, for a moment, close to Mr. Trevelyan. 

I do not think he saw me; he was talking to a tall, very fair- 
haired woman, dressed in black, and covered with diamonds, and 
I could not help hearing what he said, as he spoke in a mocking 
tone : 

“Love, my dear lady, love is like a nettle! If you touch it it 
stings you, and the more you trample it down the stronger it 
grows.” 

I don’t know why, Beattie, but it gave me positive pain to hear 
Mr. Trevelyan speak in such a manner, and to see the strange 
expression that crossed his brow. A moment later, however, he 
was lost in the crowd. 

During supper, my first partner, (I did not even yet know his 
name,) watched over us with attentive care. He talked chiefly 
to Mamma, certainly, but then he seemed to get on so well with 
her! Whenever he addressed me, he appeared somewhat embar- 
rassed ; perhaps, unlike Mr. Trevelyan, he had not been altogether 
delighted with my efforts as dancing mistress. He has, however, 
a fund of commonplace remarks, and, though he utters these in 
a dull voice and without appearing to require any answer, they 
serve to fill up the time. 

When Mamma and I were waiting in the hall for our carriage, 
becloaked and bewrapped, Mr, Trevelyan came towards us. He 
smiled as he saw me smile. (I am afraid I blushed a little too.) 
Then, as Mamma and her cavalier hurried off to the carriage, Mr. 
Trevelyan offered me his arm, and escorted me. 

“JT thought I could not endure a ball, but you have made this 
evening pleasant,” he murmured in his deep mellow voice, and 
he pressed my hand; but, a moment later, before, as it seemed, I 
had time to think or speak, Mamma and I were whirled on our 
homeward way. 

“How did you like it, darling?” asked that kind mother, steal- 
ing her hand into mine. 

“Oh, Mamma, I don’t know. I am tired, and it is all sostrange 
and bewildering. And yet I don’t want to go to bed, or sit still. 
How did you like Mr. Trevelyan, Mamma dear? ” 

“JT had no opportunity of judging. I was talking to Lord 
Warner when Miss Templemore introduced Mr. Trevelyan to us. 
By-the-bye, Gussie, you were really scarcely civil enough to 
Lord Warner.” 

* Lord Warner!” I echoed dreamily. 

‘‘ Yes, you danced with him the first time. And he is such a 
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nice, gentlemanlike little man. He is coming to see us to-morrow 
at tea-time.” 

Shall you ever read patiently to the end of this long letter, 
dearest Beattie? Well, I must leave off gossiping now, and go 
early to bed, to make up for last night. So good-night, dear. 

Your loving 
GussIE. 


(To be continued.) 
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Edgar Por and his Diographers. 


Tue city of New York no longer lacks a memorial to Edgar Poe. 
Hitherto the only external and visible tribute to the one original 
poetical genius that America has yet produced, has been the monument 
which was placed some few years ago over his grave in Baltimore. Poe 
was in one way and another specially connected with that city. There 
the first youthful labours of his Muse were published ; there his literary 
talents were first recognised; there, indeed, he was until recently 
believed to have been born ; and there he did, in fact, close his short 
and fevered career in circumstances of peculiar sadness. But to a 
memorial in Baltimore cannot, of course, belong the national dis- 
tinction of a memorial in New York. We are unable indeed to follow 
an ingenious theory that was then set up, that such a commemora- 
tion was tantamount to a “kind of formal cancelling of Poe’s moral 
attainder on the part of the United States ;” but all—and they are 
fewer, we fear, than could be wished—who are content to appreciate 
the poet without too curiously dissecting the man, will learn with 
pleasure that the first city in the country which gave him birth, 
at length vouchsafes to one of its most gifted, if unfoxtunate, sons an 
honour that had been too long delayed. And our readers will, we 
think, be inclined to agree with us that the delay had been caused 
rather by a national inability to recognise his claims to that honour, 
than by any national abhorrence of his moral delinquencies. In truth, 
Poe’s admirers in any country, though assuredly not wanting in en- 
thusiasm, have ever been select rather than numerous. With the 
peculiar qualities of his fanciful and morbid genius, the somewhat 
practical mind of America never has been, and we fancy even now is 
not, in much sympathy ; while that part of him which was unfortu- 
nately but too apparent to every eye was assuredly not of a nature to 
suggest to his countrymen the propriety of a national tribute. On 
the whole, we are, we think, not far wrong in attributing the some- 
what tardy action of New York rather to a deference to European, 
perhaps to English opinion, than to a national though tardy recog- 
nition of native merit. 

Unfortunate as Poe was in his lifetime, it may almost be questioned 
whether he has not been yet more unfortunate since his death. If 
there be haply any truth in his favourite theory of “ the sentience of 
the dead,” what misery and shame must have been his portion during 
the thirty years and more that he has lain in his grave at Baltimore ! 
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Many men—it would be scarcely, perhaps, an extravagance to say 
most men—have been more or less unfortunate in their biographers, 
but no one, we think, has. been so unfortunate as Poe. His own 
countryman, Rufus Griswold, a name that has recently been rescued 
from oblivion only to be assailed with a ferocity far in excess of any 
of his alleged assaults on Poe, was the first to profess to unfold the 
miserable story; the last has been Mr. John H. Ingram, a country- 
man of our own.* Between these two extremes lie a host of essays, 
memoirs, “monographs,” critical and biographical, English and 
American. Of these the most valuable, perhaps, as evincing, unlike 
most of its peers, a certain degree of sobriety of thought, together with 
some appearance of impartiality, is the work of Mr. Gill,t an 
American, who has practically anticipated Mr. Ingram on all 
essential points. Assuredly the most remarkable is the production 
of a lady,t who had been personally acquainted with Poe, and who, 
if we may be permitted to judge by her work, appears to have been, 
in the phraseology of Mr. Lafayette Kettle, “one of the most re- 
markable women in the country.” It is assuredly one of the most 
remarkable books ever published in any country; nor do we know 
where in literature to look for its parallel, unless haply it might be 
found in the effusions, of which unhappily a small part only has been 
preserved, of the two Literary Ladies who played so conspicuous a part 
at the levée held by the Honourable Elijah Pogram. Of the celebrated 
essay by Baudelaire, of which both Mr. Gill and Mr. Ingram speak 
in terms which are intelligible only on the supposition that they 
have never read it, we shall have somewhat to say presently. It is 
with Mr. Ingram’s latest work, however, that we are chiefly concerned, 
and which we shall take as the base of the few remarks we propose 
to offer on the subject of our article. Our choice has been deter- 
mined less by the intrinsic value of the work, than by the position 
its author has claimed for it as a triumphant and lasting vindication 
of a maligned and suffering man, and by the extraordinary com- 
placency, to employ no harsher term, with which Mr. Ingram’s 
reviewers have suffered his claim to pass unchallenged, or even 
acknowledged and guaranteed it. Most heartily do we wish that it 
were possible for us to say what we have it in our heart to say 
without reopening a miserable controversy, already protracted far 
beyond all necessary limits, and which, in truth, a little discretion 
and good sense should have rendered unnecessary from the first. 


* ‘Edgar Allan Poe, his Life, Letters, and Opinions,’ by John H. Ingram. 
2 vols. London. 1880. 

t ‘The Life of Edgar Allan Poe,’ by William F. Gill. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged, London. 1878. 

$ ‘Edgar Poe and his Critics.’ New York. 1860. 
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Most gladly, could we find it consistent with our duty, would we 
refrain from lifting so much as a finger against the idol which Mr. 
Ingram has set up. Indeed, had the idolatry been confined to this 
single worshipper, we could be well content to leave him to the free 
enjoyment of his self-imposed rites. But unfortunately he has 
called, and somewhat peremptorily called, upon the world to come 
and worship with him at the altar of this strange god; and there is 
danger lest the world, generally but too willing to listen to whomso- 
ever will cry loud enough, should be converted to this new belief. 
The profession of literature has its duties not less than the profession 
of charity; and it is in the interest of the former that we find 
ourselves compelled, though we shall do so as gently as truth and 
common sense will permit, to disregard the softer appeals of the 
latter. We must console ourselves with the dignified comment of 
Johnson on a somewhat similar subject: “If we owe regard to the 
memory of the dead, there is yet more respect to be paid to know- 
ledge, to virtue, and to truth.” 

It is an ill thing to stand between a man and his conscience, and 
if, as Mr. Ingram asserts in his preface, he has been really moved to 
the composition of these volumes by a sense of duty, we must content 
ourselves with wishing that he could have found his duty more com- 
patible with ours. It would, indeed, be impossible for a biographer 
at all burdened by conscience to make the tale of Poe’s life other than 
pitiful and unpleasing; yet most assuredly it should be neither 
tedious nor uninstructive. Mr. Ingram is unhappily both. These 
are, perhaps, to be regarded as misfortunes rather than faults, but 
he has imparted a third quality to his work, which is undeniably a 
fault and a very grave one—he is one of the most didactic, one of 
the most aggressive of biographers. On all his predecessors (save 
Baudelaire, whom we fancy he does not perfectly understand, and 
the “Literary Lady,” to whose style he has, indeed, not seldom paid 
the sincerest compliment of imitation)—on all, we say, whether 
friendly to his idol, or hostile, he falls with equal violence. Not one 
brave man is allowed to have lived before this truculent Agamemnon. 
Only a very strong case, indeed, will support such a mode of attack, 
and there is no question that Mr. Ingram’s case, a very delicate one 
from the first, has been very seriously damaged by it. 

The life of Edgar Poe forms one of the saddest chapters in the 
history of literature. There are, indeed, too many chapters in that 
history which it is impossible to read without great sorrow and pity. 
The names of Marlowe, Otway, Butler, Hook, Boyse, Savage, 
Chatterton, will occur at once to every reader. And there are many 
others doubtless whom a research in the obscure annals of Grub Street 
would serve to recall from the oblivion which has been their only portion. 
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But the name of Poe stands, we think, pre-eminent on this unhappy 
roll. It may contain some more conspicuous by their genius, many 
more conspicuous by their misfortunes; but it contains no one, we 
submit, of equal genius and equal misfortunes who persistently threw 
away so many and such fair opportunities. To none, indeed, of these 
we have named can be ascribed that peculiar odour of sanctity which is 
supposed on poetical tradition to belong to 


“ A brave man struggling in the storms of fate.” 


Much of the misery which was the lot of such spirits as Savage 
and Chatterton, was the result of their own misdoing; out of their 
own vices were made the whips with which Fortune scourged 
them through the world. Yet it may fairly be pleaded for them 
that they were born into an atmosphere of poverty and hard- 
ship, and that the long struggle of their life was fought with 
unequal arms, and with every disadvantage of ground. But with 
Poe the case was different. His parents were, it is true, but 
two poor, though well-born, actors, whom a merciful fate removed 
from the scene before their time. But the child himself was 
taken almost from his cradle into a home where every happi- 
ness that affection could suggest, and wealth supply, was his. His 
new parents were, indeed, less discriminate than kind, nor was 
his early treatment such as to qualify a naturally wayward temper to 
correct the defects of injudicious indulgence. But the wretchedness 
of his subsequent career, the struggles and disappointments of his 
manhood, the shame and sadness of his end, arose in the first instance 
solely from his own perverse and ill-regulated disposition. His 
patron was not less long-suffering than kind. He forgave his foster- 
child, not once, but many times; and whatever may have been the 
cause of the final rupture, it is but common justice to credit Allan 
with having exhausted the ordinary stock of human patience, before 
he closed his doors against the headstrong and ungrateful youth. 
When every allowance has been made for him that reason will allow 
charity to suggest, it is still impossible for common sense to regard 
Poe as the victim of an abnormal combination of circumstances too 
strong for human control. Tried he surely was by great temptations, 
against which neither his training nor his temperament had supplied 
him with the capacity of resistance; but for the strength of the com- 
bination and the weakness of the resistance, he, and he only, was 
responsible. 

And really, despite his protestations made, we are willing to believe 
in all honesty, it is difficult to see what Mr. Ingram has done for 
this unhappy creature, save to drag once more into public notice the 
pitiful story of his wasted life. Griswold has, indeed, been convicted 
of a few inaccuracies and exaggerations which may or may not have 
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been the result of deliberate malice. But this had been already 
done, as we have said, by Mr. Gill in America, and by Mr. Ingram 
himself in this country in the memoir prefixed to his edition of 
Poe’s works, published at Edinburgh in 1874. With regard to the 
charge of deliberate malice which Mr. Ingram asserts and reasserts 
against Griswold, it is difficult at this distance of time to decide the 
truth, based as the charge practically is on nothing more than 
assertion. It is certain, however, that more discretion and more 
charity would have better become one who was in some measure 
entrusted with the defence of the dead man’s memory. But the 
inaccuracies cannot be disputed. Here again, however, it should 
be remembered that Griswold, writing under extreme pressure of 
time, was forced to rely for a great part of his materials on the 
information previously supplied to him by Poe himself, and how 
trustworthy a source that was may be gathered from the single fact 
that Poe was ignorant even of the date of his own birth. Nor do we 
think that Mr. Ingram need have pushed the charge of inaccuracy 
so very sternly home, when we find him commencing his own 
memoir of the poet, prefixed to the edition of 1874, with the state- 
ment that Poe was born in Baltimore on the 19th of February, 1809, 
when one of the few facts, of which we are really certain, in Poe’s life 
is that he was born in Boston on the 19th of January, 1809. But 
on this head it were idle to waste more time. Our readers can collate 
for themselves the labours of the two biographers, and form their 
own judgment on the value of the latter’s refutation. 

As for the new “facts” which Mr. Ingram claims to have been 
the first to bring to light, they seem scarcely, in our estimation, of 
importance to justify two new volumes. Of what aid, for example, 
is it to our estimate of a man’s character or genius to learn that, 
through the kindness of a friend, his wife was buried in a linen 
shroud instead of a cotton one; or are we to be dragooned into a 
belief that a man is a suffering, slandered innocent, because his 
voice was “melody itself,” and his brow “fine and expressive”? 
Parts, indeed, of Mr. Ingram’s book bear a strong family likeness 
to some of Poe’s own papers on the “ Literati” of America, in which 
criticism, or what in those days passed for criticism, is mingled with 
such valuable scraps of information as “in person he is tall, nearly 
six feet, with large bones,” or “he has thick whiskers meeting under 
the chin, and much out of keeping with the shirt collar 4 la Byron.” 
Nor is Mr. Ingram’s sense of proportion much more conspicuous than 
his sense of the ludicrous. He devotes several pages to a ridiculous 
schoolboy freak at West Point, which will scarcely strike the 
impartial reader as conclusive evidence of sobriety of conduct or a 
strict attention to study; while Poe’s fleetness of foot and prowess 
as @ swimmer are to him apparently irrefragable proofs of the 
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inherent greatness and goodness of the man. Like the lover in 
Moore’s poem, “Through joy and through torment, through glory 
and shame,” Mr. Ingram remains constant still to his idol. He 
can see no discredit, for example, in the letters addressed to Mrs. 
Whitmore and “Annie.” To the former Poe had engaged himself 
in marriage in the year following the death of that wife for whose 
loss he professed himself, and was believed to be, heartbroken; and 
scarcely had the lady wisely cancelled the engagement than he writes 
to “ Annie,” to express “ how great a burden is taken off my heart by 
my rupture with Mrs. W——,” and to avow his determination from 
that day forth to “shun the pestilent society of literary women... . 
a heartless, unnatural, venomous set, with no guiding principle but 
inordinate self-esteem.” In these and similar “ philanderings,” 
proofs, we presume, of “Poe's invariable courtesy towards women,” 
Mr. Ingram can see nothing but the evidences of a poetic tempera- 
ment, and alludes to them eloquently as the bright incidents that 
aided the poet in his “lonesome latter years”! 

It is curious how, in some points, Mr. Ingram has changed his 
opinions since his earlier memoir. Space will not permit us more 
than one instance, but one will, we think, be sufficient. Writing in 
1874 he violently denounces, as proceeding from “the anonymous 
author of a scurrilous paper,” a ridiculous story which placed Poe 
for a second time in England as the associate in friendship and 
labour with Leigh Hunt, Theodore Hook, and other men of that 
rank in letters; as though a stranger, and above all an American 
stranger, of such peculiar temperament and qualities, could have 
made, for how short a time soever, one of such a society, and left 
no mark behind. In the present biography Mr. Ingram contents 
himself with offering the story on the evidence of one “claiming 
a personal knowledge” with Poe, as a very plausible explanation 
of a mysterious blank in the latter’s chronology. It is impossible, 
indeed, to fill this blank from June 1827 to March 1829 with any 
degree of certainty. It has been supposed by his admirers that, 
fired by Byron’s noble death, he left America with the intention of 
devoting his life to the cause of Grecian independence. Whether 
he ever reached his destination they do not pretend to say, but Mr. 
Ingram gravely prints an astounding tissue of absurdities, dictated 
by Poe in the intervals of delirium, according to which the wanderer 
visited France, had various successful love affairs, one of which 
resulted in a duel and a severe wound; wrote a novel, which was 
attributed to Eugene Sue, and performed a variety of equally 
romantic exploits, not one of which is on the face of it half so 
credible as the story related by Griswold, that he was involved in 
some disagreeable consequences through a drunken frolic in St. 
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Petersburg, from which he was rescued by the American Minister 
and sent home to his friends. It is but fair to say, however, that 
this story is no more true of Edgar Poe than the one Mr. Ingram 
has told. Yet it has at least this much more excuse for it, that 
William, Edgar’s elder brother, a sailor, appears in the course of 
his voyages to have visited Russia, and might, very possibly, as 
sailors sometimes will, have got into a scrape in that country. 
Mr. Gill, whom Mr. Ingram contemptuously ignores, save only to 
allude to him once as a writer of “proven unreliability,” proffers 
the direct testimony of Mr. Neilson Poe, a cousin, following the 
profession of attorney in Baltimore, that, to his certain knowledge, 
Edgar, after his return from his English school in 1825, never again 
left America at any period of his life. As Mr. Ingram offers no tittle 
of evidence to the contrary, save that of Poe’s own distempered 
dreams, we can see no reason why Mr. Gill, who does offer direct 
evidence, which has never met, so far as we are aware, with any 
direct contradiction, is not to be believed. 

Again, one of Mr. Ingram’s favourite charges against Griswold 
and, indeed, against nearly every one who has ever presumed to write 
on the subject, is that of malicious suppression of facts to Poe’s 
credit. Now, so far as the dignity and usefulness of biography are 
concerned, it matters not a whit whether the facts suppressed are to 
the credit or discredit of the subject, so long as they are essential to 
the truth. We should certainly be sorry to bring any such charge 
against Mr. Ingram, whose faults, whether of commission or omission, 
we honestly believe to be due solely to that curious but not uncommon 
disease, which Macaulay has happily styled the Jues Boswelliana, 
rather than to any wilful distortion of fact. But we must say that he 
has on more than one occasion brought himself within the possibility 
of such a charge. We will content ourselves with one instance. 
Among the many quarrels which Poe had so unfortunate a knack of 
fixing on men able and willing to help him, was one with Burton, a 
retired actor, who had established a ‘ Gentleman’s’ magazine in Phila- 
delphia, and in May 1839 engaged Poe for his editor. Even the 
latter's most partial witnesses, always, of course, excepting Mr. Ingram, 
admit that it was impossible to place much reliance on him in that 
capacity, however brilliant a contributor he might, and did, prove. 
Yet he held the post for upwards of a year, nor was it till after great 
and repeated provocation that Burton was compelled to sever the 
connection. Mr. Ingram publishes a letter from Poe to Burton, the 
insolent intemperance of which can only be excused, if, indeed, such 
an excuse may be admitted, by the supposition, for which the internal 
evidence is tolerably strong, that the writer had not wholly recovered 
from what one of his admirers has gently described as the “ injudi- 
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cious acceptance of friendly hospitalities.” Mr. Ingram praises Poe 
for the “habitual carefulness” with which his business accounts 
were invariably kept, but the specimen of carefulness proffered us in 
this letter, which consists of a mistake in simple addition for which 
a child of six years old would deserve punishment, hardly bears out 
the praise. Nevertheless this letter is published, mistake and all, 
to throw, in Mr. Ingram’s words, some light upon the affair. But 
there also happens to be extant a very kindly letter from Burton, 
which “ throws such light on the affair” as will enable all, save those 
who refuse to see, to understand the true state of the case; and this 
letter Mr. Ingram has entirely suppressed! It is not necessary to 
adopt Griswold’s coarse relation of the immediate rupture, but it is 
very clear that Burton suffered long and in silence before he had 
recourse even to remonstrance. 

In truth, it is sorry work going back over the story of such a life, 
but any course is permissible which may serve to prevent readers 
from wasting their tears over the suffering saint that Mr. Ingram has 
tried to draw, or from enshrining Poe in that imaginary gallery of 
men of genius “of whom the world was not worthy.” A man of 
genius he certainly was, of a very delicate and original genius, 
which in happier circumstances and under a more regular and 
temperate system of education, might have expanded into a ripe and 
wholesome maturity. He is pre-eminently one of those writers whose 
works require careful and judicious sifting. Out of the four thick 
volumes of the edition of 1874 one small volume might be composed 
on which his fame would securely rest, and in that volume would be 
many pieces, both in prose and verse, of rare and ‘particular merit. 
But the greater part of his work, written, as it necessarily too often 
was, to supply the wants of the passing hour, had far better have 
been left to perish. His knowledge of the classics was infinitely 
below that which numbers of clever boys carry up every term from 
our schools to our universities. Immense as Mr. Ingram pronounces 
his learning to have been, it could not prevent him from ascribing 
the Cidipus Coloneus to Aischylus, or from charging the whole 
Greek Drama with an insufferable baldness or platitude, “the 
inevitable result of inexperience in art, which pedantry would force 
us to believe the result of a studied and supremely artistic simplicity 
alone ”—a sentence which we take to be, on the whole, the most 
astounding example of impudent ignorance whereof the annals of 
literature bear record. His philosophy, where original, was sheer 
nonsense, and tawdry, ranting nonsense to boot. He was wholly 
devoid of humour, and despite the elegant form of much of his best 
work, singularly deficient in taste. But worst of all has his fame 
been served by the republication of what Mr. Ingram is pleased to 
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call his “slashing critiques,” which can only now excite a feeling of 
wonder as to what the condition of literary criticism must then have 
been in America when such pretentious, superficial, and, we must add, 
vulgar work could rank among the best. 

To sum up, posterity has done, we think, full justice to Poe as a 
writer, and but very little less than justice, we fear, to him as a man. 
That he was tried by strong temptations all have been ever ready to 
admit ; how far those temptations arose from the injudicious training 
of his eaily years, how far they were due to his own perverse and 
diseased temperament, it is, perhaps, impossible at this distance of 
time to decide. The full benefit of the doubt should therefore be 
given to him, as, though Mr. Ingram will probably refuse to believe 
us, it always has been given to him by impartial thinkers. But it is 
evident that even in those early years he was wayward, headstrong, 
proud, and irritable. Dependent from his birth ona rich and in- 
dulgent, but foolish patron, the faults of the boy easily and naturally 
developed into the vices of the man. He had his chance, as all men 
have, if they can recognise it, and that not once, nor seven times, but 
seventy times seven, and he threw them all away. There are many 
men now living who know of an infinity of kind actions done to Poe, 
and of many more that would cheerfully have been done, had not his 
own misconduct persistently neutralised all attempts to benefit him. 
It was, in truth, impossible to befriend him. He was both false and 
ungrateful, arrogant when sober, insolent when drunk. This is the 
truth which the world has recognised of Poe, and would have recog- 
nised had Griswold never written a line of biography, and will con- 
tinue to recognise, despite the misguided enthusiasm of romantic 
sentimentalists. Yet the world, had it been suffered, would have 
been well content to admire the genius, and to forget the man; it is 
Mr. Ingram and his school who insist that the world shall not forget. 
The facts remain, and with what charity is willing to forego, sobriety 
and honesty alike refuse to sympathise. Let the miserable chapter 
of Poe’s life by all means be closed for ever, but let us not, in the 
name of common sense and common decency, be asked to mourn the 
“hapless poet,” the “ victim of calumny,” the “ winning and refined 
gentleman.” Such false sentiment, such vicious appeals to our 
sympathy are to be deprecated greatly, not only for the mischief they 
are themselves capable of causing in young and untutored minds, but 
also for the unpleasantness of the antidote it is necessary to apply. 
A Baudelaire may be permitted to rave about the “ phosphorence of 
putrefaction,” and the “odour of the hurricane,” which he found so 
splendid in Poe and his works, and to talk with sympathetic admira- 
tion of the poor wretch’s fits of drinking as a “method of work ap- 
propriate to his passionate nature.” Such nauseous folly falls fitly 
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from the pen of the author of ‘Les Fleurs du Mal.’ But it is to be 
hoped that the day is far distant when Englishmen will be unable to 
appreciate the true lesson of such lives as that of the miserable idol of 
Mr. Ingram’s worship, or suffer their pity to degenerate into senti- 
ment, and their sentiment, as experience proves it inevitably will, 
into admiration. 








Che Siege of Berlin. 
(From the French of ALPHONSE DAUDET.) 





WE were going up the Champs Elysées with Doctor Y——, gather- 
ing from the walls pierced by shell, the pavement ploughed by grape- 
shot, the history of besieged Paris, when just before reaching the 
Place de l’Etoile, the doctor stopped and pointed out to me one of 
those large corner houses, so pompously grouped around the Arc de 
Triomphe. 

“Do you see,” said he, “those four closed windows on the balcony 
up there? In the beginning of August, that terrible month of 
August of ’70, so laden with storm and disaster, 1 was summoned 
there to attend a case of apoplexy. The sufferer was Colonel Jouve, 
an old Cuirassier of the First Empire, full of enthusiasm for glory 
and patriotism, who, at the commencement of the war, had taken an 
apartment with a balcony in the Champs Elysées—for what do you 
think? To assist at the triumphal entry of our troops! Poor old 
man! The news of Wissembourg arrived as he was rising from 
table. On reading the name of Napoleon at the foot of that bulletin 
of defeat he fell senseless ! 

“T found the old Cuirassier stretched upon the floor, his face bleed- 
ing and inert as from the blow of a club. Standing, he would have 
been very tall, lying he looked immense ; with fine features, beautiful 
teeth, and white curling hair, carrying his eighty years as though 
they had been sixty. Beside him knelt his granddaughter in tears. 
She resembled him. Seeing them side by side, they reminded me of 
two Greek medallions stamped with the same impress, only the one 
was antique, earth-stained, its outlines somewhat worn; the other 
beautiful and clear, in all the lustre of freshness. 

“The child’s sorrow touched me. Daughter and granddaughter 
of soldiers, for her father was on MacMahon’s staff, the sight of this 
old man stretched before her evoked in her mind another vision no 
less terrible. I did my best to reassure her, though in reality I had 
but little hope. We had to contend with hemoptysis, from which 
at eighty there is small chance of recovery. 

“For three days the patient remained in the same condition of im- 
mobility and stupor. Meanwhile came the news of Reichshofen—you 
remember how strangely? ‘Till the evening weall believed in a great 
victory—20,000 Prussians killed, the Crown Prince prisoner. 
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“T cannot tell by what miracle, by what magnetic current, an echo 
of this national joy can have reached our poor invalid, hitherto deaf to 
all around him; but that evening, on approaching the bed, I found a 
new man. His eye was almost clear, his speech less difficult, and he 
had the strength to smile and to stammer : 

“Victory, victory!’ 

“Ves, Colonel, a great victory, And as I gave the details of 
MacMahon’s splendid success I saw his features relax and his coun- 
tenance brighten. 

“When I went out his granddaughter was waiting for me, pale 
and sobbing. 

“< But he is saved,’ said I, taking her hands. 

“The poor child had hardly courage to answer me. The true 
Reichshofen had just been announced, MacMahon a fugitive, the 
whole army crushed. We looked at each other in consternation, she 
anxious at the thought of her father, I, trembling for the grandfather. 
Certainly he would not bear this new shock. And yet what could 
we do? Let him enjoy the illusion which had revived him? But 
then we should have to deceive him. 

“Well then, I will deceive him!’ said the brave girl, and hastily 
wiping away her tears she re-entered her grandfather’s room with a 
beaming face. 

“Tt was a hard task she had set herself. For the first few days it 
was comparatively easy, as the old man’s head was weak, and he was as 
credulous as a child. But with returning health came clearer ideas. 
It was necessary to keep him aw cowrant with the movements of the 
army and to invent military bulletins. It was pitiful to see that 
beautiful girl bending night and day over her map of Germany, 
marking it with little flags, forcing herself to combine the whole of a 
glorious campaign—Bazaine on the road to Berlin, Frossard in 
Bavaria, MacMahon on the Baltic. In all this she asked my counsel, 
and I helped her as far as I could, but it was the grandfather who 
did the most for us in this imaginary invasion... He had conquered 
Germany so often during the First Empire! He knew all the moves 
beforehand: ‘ Now they should go there. This is what they will do,’ 
and his anticipations were always realised, not a little to his pride, 
Unfortunately, we might take towns and gain battles, but we never 
went fast enough for the Colonel. He was insatiable. Every day I 
was greeted with a fresh feat of arms: 

“*¢ Doctor, we have taken Mayence,’ said the young girl, coming to 
meet me with a heart-rending smile, and through the door I heard a 
joyous voice crying : 

“* We ate getting on, we are getting on! Ina week we shall enter 
Berlin ! 
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“ At that moment the Prussians were but a week from Paris. At 
first we thought it might be better to move to the provinces, but 
once out of doors, the state of the country would have told him all, 
and I thought him still too weak, too enervated, to know the truth. 
It was therefore decided that they should stay where they were. 

“On the first day of the investment I went to see my patient— 
much agitated, I remember, and with that pang in my heart which 
we all felt at knowing that the gates of Paris were shut, that the war 
was under our walls, that our suburbs had become our frontiers. 

“T found the old man jubilant and proud. 

“¢ Well,’ said he, ‘the siege has begun!’ 

“T looked at him stupefied. 

“¢ How, Colonel, you know?’ 

“His granddaughter turned to me, ‘Oh yes, Doctor, it is great 
news. The siege of Berlin has commenced.’ 

“She said this composedly, while drawing out her needle. How 
could he suspect anything? He could not hear the cannon nor see 
that unhappy Paris, so sullen and disorderly. All that he saw from 
his bed was calculated to keep up his delusion. Outside was the Arc 
de Triomphe, and in the room quite a collection of souvenirs of the 
First Empire. Portraits of marshals, engravings of battles, the 
King of Rome in his baby-robes ; the stiff consoles, ornamented with 
trophies in brass, were covered with Imperial relics, medals, bronzes ; 
a stone from St. Helena under a glass shade ; miniatures all represent- 
ing the same becurled lady, in ball-dress, ina yellow gown with leg- 
of-mutton sleeves and light eyes; and all—the consoles, the King of 
Rome, the medals, the yellow ladies with short waists and sashes 
under their arms in that style of awkward stiffness which was the 
grace of 1806.—Good Colonel! it was this atmosphere of victory and 
conquest, rather than all we could say, which made him believe so 
naively in the siege of Berlin. 

“From that day our military operations became much simpler. 
Taking Berlin was merely a matter of patience. Every now and 
then, when the old man was tired of waiting, a letter from his son 
was read to him—an imaginary letter of course, as nothing could 
enter Paris, and as, since Sedan, MacMahon’s aide-de-camp had been 
sent to a German fortress. Can you not imagine the despair of the 
poor girl, without tidings of her father, knowing him to be a 
prisoner, deprived of all comforts, perhaps ill, and yet obliged to make 
him speak in cheerful letters, somewhat short, as from a soldier in the 
field, always advancing in a conquered country. Sometimes, when 
the invalid was weaker than usual, weeks passed without fresh news. 
But was he anxious and unable to sleep, suddenly a letter arrived 
from Germany which she read gaily at his bedside, struggling hard 
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with her tears. The Colonel listened religiously, smiling with an air 
of superiority, approving, criticising, explaining; but it was in the 
answers to his son that he was at his best. ‘Never forget that you 
are a Frenchman,’ he wrote, ‘ be generous to those poor people. Do 
not make the invasion too hard for them.’ His advice was never- 
ending, edifying sermons about respect of property, the politeness due 
to ladies, in short quite a code of military honour for the use of con- 
querors. With all this he put in some general reflections on politics 
and the conditions of the peace to be imposed on the vanquished. 
With regard to the latter, I must say he was not exacting : 

“<The war indemnity and nothing else. It is no good to take 
provinces. Can one turn Germany into France?’ 

“ He dictated this with so firm a voice, and one felt so much sin- 
cerity in his words, so much patriotic faith, that it was impossible to 
listen to him unmoved. 

“ Meanwhile the siege went on—not the siege of Berlin alas! We 
were at the worst period of cold, of bombardment, of epidemic, of 
famine. But, thanks to our care, and the indefatigable tenderness 
which surrounded him, the old man’s serenity was never for a moment 
disturbed. Up to the end I was able to procure white bread and 
fresh meat for him, but for him only. You could not imagine any- 
thing more touching than those breakfasts of the grandfather, so 
innocently egotistic, sitting up in bed, fresh and smiling, the napkin 
tied under his chin, at his side his granddaughter, pale from her pri- 
vations, guiding his hands, making him drink, helping him to eat all 
these good forbidden things. Then, revived by the repast, in the 
comfort of his warm room, with the wintry wind shut out and the 
snow eddying about the window, the old Cuirassier would recall his 
Northern campaigns and would relate to us that disastrous retreat in 
Russia where there was nothing to eat but frozen biscuit and horse-flesh, 

“¢Can you understand that, little one? We ate horseflesh.’ 

“T should think she did understand it. For two months she had 
tasted nothing else. As convalescence approached our task increased 
daily in difficulty. The numbness of the Colonel’s senses, as well as 
of his limbs, which had hitherto helped us so much, was beginning 
to pass away. Once or twice already, those terrible volleys at the 
Porte Maillot had made him start and prick up his ears like a war- 
horse ; we were obliged to invent a recent victory of Bazaine’s before 
Berlin and salvoes fired from the Invalides in honour of it. Another 
day (the Thursday of Buzenval I think it was) his bed had been 
pushed to the window, whence he saw some of the National Guard 
massed upon the Avenue de Grande Armée. 

“What soldiers are those?’ he asked, and we heard him grum- 
bling beneath his teeth : 
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“ ¢ Badly drilled, badly drilled.’ 

“ Nothing came of this, but we understood that henceforth greater 
precautions were necessary. Unfortunately we were not careful 
enough. 

‘One evening I was met by the child, in much trouble. 

“Tt is to-morrow they make their entry,’ she said. 

“Could the grandfather’s door have been open? In thinking of 
it since, I remember that all that evening his face wore an extraordi- 
nary expression. Probably he had overheard us; only we spoke of 
the Prussians and he thought of the French, of the triumphal entry 
he had so long expected, MacMahon descending the Avenue amidst 
flowers and flourish of trumpets, his own son riding beside the 
marshal, and he himself on his balcony, in full uniform as at Liitzen, 
saluting the ragged colours and the eagles blackened by powder. 

“Poor Colonel Jouve! He no doubt imagined that we wished to 
prevent his assisting at the defile of our troops, lest the emotion 
should prove too much for him, and therefore took care to say nothing 
to us; but the next day, just at the time the Prussian battalions 
cautiously entered the long road leading from the Porte Maillot to the 
Tuileries, the window up there was softly opened and the Colonel 
appeared on the balcony with his helmet, his sword, all his long- 
unused but glorious apparel of Milhaud’s Cuirassiers. 

“T often ask myself what supreme effort of will, what sudden 
impulse of fading vitality had placed him thus erect in harness. 

“ All we know is that he was there, standing at the railing, 
wondering to find the wide avenues so silent, the shutters all closed, 
Paris like a great lazaret, flags everywhere, but such strange ones, 
white with red crosses, and no one to meet our soldiers. 

“For a moment he may have thought himself mistaken. 

“ But no! there, behind the Arc de Triomphe, there was a confused 
sound, a black line advancing in the growing daylight—then, little 
by little, the spikes of the helmets glisten, the little drums of Jena 
begin to beat, and under the Arc de |’Etoile, accompanied by the 
heavy tramp of the troops, by the clatter of sabres, bursts forth 
Schubert’s Triumphal March. 

“In the dead silence of the streets was heard a cry, a terrible cry: 

“* To arms !—to arms!—the Prussians.’ And the four Uhlans of 
the advance guard might have seen up there, on the balcony, a tall 
old man stagger, wave his arms, and fall. This time Colonel Jouve 
was dead.” 





























Personal Leminiscences of Lord Stratford and the 
Crimean War. 


By THE AvutTHor or ‘THe FrontIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE 
Turk, ‘RAMBLES IN SyRIAN Deserts,’ ETC. 





XXX. 
KINBURN, KANGHIL, AND KARS. 


Tne Czar Alexander II. came to the shores of the Black Sea to 
form an opinion of the state of the conflict with the Allies. His 
father Nicholas, at his death, had said to him, “ Votre tache sera 
lourde, mon fils ;” and he was a true prophet, for his son was 
oppressed by weighty cares. At Nicolaieff he found General 
Todleben strengthening the defences of the mouth of the river 
Dnieper. The principal one was Kinburn, situated on a tongue 
of sand between the estuary and the Euxine. It had fifty pieces 
of light artillery, and a garrison of 1500 men. Opposite was the 
weak fort of Otschakoff, which could add little to the security of 
the river. Its mouth was more important, after the fall of Sebas- 
topol, than any other part of the coast, as being the only passage 
to the arsenal of Nicolaieff. The Emperor went back to Moscow 
with sad forebodings for the future. 

The purpose of the Allies in this war being to annihilate the 
naval power of Russia in the Black Sea, as constituting an element 
of disturbance for the peace of Europe by its threatening attitude 
towards Turkey, they argued that the arsenal on the Dnieper 
should not be allowed to take the place of Sebastopol. With the 
view of preventing this, a fleet of five English and four French 
line-of-battle ships, with fifty-one smaller vessels, was prepared 
under the command of Admirals Lord Lyons and Bruat to 
convey to Kinburn a combined force of 4310 English and 3466 
French troops. They formed their line on their arrival near 
that fort, and commenced landing the troops, which were led 
by General Bazaine, with Generals Spencer and Wimpffen under 
his orders. No opposition was offered. After a little cannonading 
on both sides, the troops were entrenched. Six English ships 
and three French passed between Kinburn and Otschakoff, firing 
broadsides at both forts. The Russian general then capitulated, 
surrendering himself as a prisoner of war, with forty officers and 
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1420 private soldiers, on the condition of being taken to 
Sebastopol after being disarmed. The Russians on the other 
side of the entrance to the estuary, seeing Kinburn taken, blew 
up the fort of Otschakoff. 

Twenty-six gunboats, under the command of Vice-Admirals Sir 
Houston Stewart and Pellion, went up the rivers Dnieper and 
Boog, to destroy a quantity of timber collected for ship-building, 
and returned to Kinburn without having reached Nicolaieff, on 
account of the presence at Kherson of General Liiders witha large 
Russian force. General Bazaine remained at Kinburn with a suffi- 
cient number of troops, both English and French, to hold it as 
the base of operations for a future campaign in Russia, if it 
should be decided to undertake one. The admirals left a few ships 
of each nation to support him, and the remainder of the expedition 
returned to Sebastopol. 

The next movement of the Allies was the sending of three 
regiments of French cavalry to Eupatoria, with a battery of horse 
artillery, to strengthen the garrison there, which had been reduced 
by sickness to 15,000 men. They were Turks, but a special con- 
vention with the Porte gave the command of them to the French 
general, who was D’Allonville. He found the town deserted by 
all the families in easy circumstances, and none of the inhabitants 
remained except the poor. The number of that class of the popu- 
lation was frequently increased by the arrival of Tartar peasants, 
whose villages had been burnt by the Russians to prevent their 
furnishing provisions to the allied armies. General D’Allonville 
received them kindly, even giving them food, and at one time 
upwards of a thousand persons were thus indebted to him alone 
for their daily subsistence. 

His instructions were to intercept the communications between 
Perekop and Simpheropol, while the main body of the allied 
armies were turning the flank of the Russian troops on the north 
side of the harbour of Sebastopol. Two French columns marched 
for that purpose along the upper course of the stream of Belbek, 
where they met some battalions of the Russian reserves. The 
latter retired, and the French advanced. A few days later, another 
French column took a more westerly line, and drove back several 
outposts of Cossacks. All three columns then marched home to 
their lines on the south side of Sebastopol. In these move- 
ments hardly a shot was fired, and no one seemed to understand 
why the troops went out, and why they came in again. 

Some of the officers said that they had visited a very pretty 
villa near the Belbek, which had belonged to a Russian general 
of the name of Bibikof. They had passed a night in it during 
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the first march of the allied armies after the battle of the Alma, 
and had found a paper on the drawing-room table, bearing only 
the words, “ confié & Vhonneur franeais,” in the handwriting of 
a lady. There were books lying about, embroidery unfinished, 
drawings half-coloured, and music open on the piano, all which 
indications of a hurried departure were respected and left un- 
touched. Now, the same officers found the rooms absolutely 
empty, and even the beds, in which they had passed the night, 
had been carried off. Not a sofa, not a carpet had remained. 
Suffice it to say, that a division of Turks had bivouacked round 
the villa, when they were marching from Eupatoria to Sebastopol. 

General Korf, commanding a cavalry corps of observation, had 
been ordered to retire on the road from Perekop to Simpheropol, 
if he should see any French or English troops. General 
D’Allonville marched out with 3000 infantry, 2600 cavalry, and 
two batteries of artillery, in order to drive the Russians out of 
a large village occupied by them. The outposts fell back 
precipitately, and the whole Russian cavalry, 3000 strong, at 
once followed them in flight. The French commander burned 
large quantities of forage collected there, and marched back to 
Eupatoria. 

Soon afterwards, he led out three columns on a similar errand, 
and found General Terpelefsky at a distance of only two miles 
from the town, with 2300 cavalry and a battery of artillery. One 
of General D’Allonville’s columns marched twenty miles to the 
north, destroying all the supplies on their way southwards. 
General Korf retreated to a village called Kanghil, and General 
Terpelefsky joined him there with his force. General D’Allonville 
came up with them, and charged most vigorously. The attack 
was irresistible. The Russian artillery was loading with grape- 
shot, when Captains Lenormand and Galibert rushed upon it at 
the head of two squadrons of Hussars. They sabred the gunners, 
and took the guns. A Russian regiment of Lancers attacked 
them. Four more squadrons of French Hussars, under Major 
Tilliard and Captain D’Auglars, followed by the 6th and 7th 
Regiments of Dragoons, fell upon those Lancers and a whole 
brigade of Russian cavalry supporting them. Seeing themselves 
surrounded, the Russian horsemen plunged through their enemy’s 
line with terrible loss, and never pulled rein till they were six 
miles away from Kanghil, which village gave its name to this 
brilliant cavalry engagement. Lieutenant Hazotte and Ser- 
geant Bourseul greatly distinguished themselves. The latter, 
who was only twenty years of age, rushed into the enemy’s 
ranks, thrusting and hacking with his sabre, right and left, 
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and came out with no less than eighteen wounds, none of 
which, fortunately, were mortal. They both achieved their 
promotion and the Cross of the Legion of Honour. The French 
called this battle their Balaclava, with the difference that they 
lost only 14 killed and 27 wounded, while the Russians had 110 
killed, 345 wounded, and 220 made prisoners. 

A large Russian force was then sent to attack Eupatoria. It 
consisted of 20,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 12 batteries of 
artillery, the whole being under the command of General 
Shabelsky. General de Failly’s division of French infantry and 
Lord George Paget’s brigade of English cavalry, with a battery 
of horse artillery under Captain Thomas, promptly reinforced 
the garrison. The two armies manceuvred against each other, but 
the Russians avoided an action when they perceived the increased 
strength of the allied forces, and the only result of these great 
preparations was the capture by the latter of 270 oxen and 3450 
sheep, which inflicted a practical loss on the enemy, without 
enhancing the glory of the captors. 

The siege of Kars, meanwhile, was steadily progressing towards 
the unavoidable consequence of famine. No bravery in the field 
could compensate for the want of food. Major Teesdale, as chief 
of the staff to General Kmety, did all that could be done, but that 
was not much. He would lead sorties, only to gallop back to the 
fort when repulsed by numbers. One morning, a sentry reported 
to him that sounds of gun-carriages rattling along at a rapid pace 
could be heard in the direction of the Russian camp. The 
garrison was at once called out under arms. The tramp of foot- 
soldiers was then distinguished. The guns were loaded with 
grape. An advancing mass of troops appeared. A hissing fire 
was directed on it, and screams of pain announced its effect. 
Shouts of attack quickly followed, and the breastworks were 
surrounded by eager Russians. Grapeshot and rifle balls flew 
into the assaulting column, which rushed furiously at the defences 
of the fort. On reaching them, officers climbed the parapet, to 
fall pierced by bayonets. They succeeded, however, in at last 
forming line within the fortifications. General Kmety, on foot, 
led two battalions against them at the charge. The Russians fell 
back to an open space on their right. Major Teesdale got a 
battery of guns turned from the embrasures to point inwards, and 
cut them up fearfully with a sustained fire of grape. Fresh 
assailants arrived in overwhelming numbers, and entered the fort, 
not without great carnage. 

The battle was at its thickest and hottest, when three Turkish 
soldiers pushed a wounded Russian officer back from the parapet, 
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and followed him over it to despatch him with their bayonets. 
Major Teesdale, seeing this act of barbarity, vaulted over the 
breastwork, cut down the foremost Turk with his sword, and 
called on the Russian, in French, to surrender as a prisoner of war. 
He did so, and was handed over to Dr. Sandwith, who cured him 
of his wound. Major Teesdale most deservedly received the 
Victoria Cross for this exploit, as well as the thanks of General 
Muravief, which were publicly offered to him, after the capitula- 
tion, for his chivalrous humanity towards a wounded enemy. 

The Russian reserves hurried to the assistance of the storming 
party and its supports. They were received with a close and 
deadly fire. The town was cannonaded and shelled from a 
distance by the enemy’s heavy artillery, but Major Teesdale’s 
grapeshot fell so hot and strong upon the advanced columns, 
which were again charged by General Kmety most impetuously, 
that they fled down the hill with the Russian cavalry and 
artillery covering their retreat. The battle was thus won by the 
Turks, who fought splendidly under the guidance and example of 
two such heroic officers as General Kmety and Major Teesdale. 
The number of Russians buried by the Turks next day was 6300, 
and their wounded were taken to their camp. The Turkish loss 
amounted to 205 killed and 860 wounded. 

The cholera began to commit great ravages in the town. 
Famine became still more destructive. Desertions from the 
garrison were daily increasing. General Williams went to the 
Russian camp with a flag of truce, to confer with General 
Muravief. He told the Russian commander that he had no wish 
to rob him of his legitimate laurels, but that, if reasonable con- 
ditions of capitulation could not be obtained, he would have all 
the cannon burst, every standard burnt, and only a famished 
garrison and population given up to him. General Muravief 
replied that he never would wreak an unworthy vengeance on a 
suffering enemy, who had fought bravely against him, and yielded 
when starved nearly to death. He added that he was willing to 
negotiate a surrender, which should satisfy the exigencies of war 
without outraging the principles of humanity. Terms were at 
once agreed upon by the two generals. The garrison became 
prisoners of war, the officers being allowed to retain their swords, 
as a mark of respect for their conduct. The medical staff was to 
go free, as well as foreign officers, subjects of countries not at war 
with Russia. The latter class, however, were to bind themselves 
not to serve again during the continuance of the actual war. 

General Kmety accepted the condition affecting himself as a 
Hungarian, and started at once for Constantinople. General 
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Williams and all the other British officers were invited to dine 
with General Muravief,and then proceeded to Russia as prisoners. 
The Turkish troops laid down their arms before the enemy whom 
they had defeated on the only occasion when they fought. But 
they were themselves conquered by the corruption of their 
Government, whose members made fortunes by leaving them 
without provisions. Some of the soldiers dashed their rifles on 
the ground, when they were ordered to pile arms, and march off 
under escort. 

“‘ May our viziers thus perish!” they exclaimed. “They alone 
have brought us to this shame.” 

The disastrous result of our connection with the fall of Kars was 
a stain on the page of the history of the Crimean War, which 
redounded so much to the honour of Great Britain. Our prestige 
in Central Asia could not fail to suffer by this reverse, and how 
far that consideration is important to our hold of India must 
be obvious to every mere tyro in Oriental politics. Even in 
Turkey, the current criticism of it was anythiug but favourable. 
During a conversation with one of the most intelligent and 
Europeanised of the military pashas, I asked him if he was of 
opinion that the services of General Williams had been very use- 
ful at Kars. He replied that an officer, sent as Commissioner of 
the Queen of England, had unwarrantably interfered with the 
legitimate command at Kars, where Turkey possessed a valuable 
army and an important town. By keeping the one in the other 
when every one else was aware that it could not save it, he had 
lost them both, for which he said that no Turk could feel other- 
wise than vexed and indignant. 


XXXI, 
SECOND WINTER IN THE CRIMEA. 


Lorp Srratrorp came to Sebastopol to distribute crosses of the 
Bath. Admirals Lord Lyons and Sir Houston Stewart, with 
General Sir Colin Campbell, received the broad ribbon, but 
Admiral Bruat and Marshal Pelissier had no share in those 
honours, and they seemed hurt by their exclusion. To make 
matters worse, they were invited by Sir James Simpson, without 
any offensive intention on his part, to be present at the glorification 
of the English commanders. The Ambassador perceived the effect 
produced, and tried to explain it, but his candour only augmented 
the ill-humour of the French, because he told them the plain 
truth. He said that the Queen wished to bestow the same dis- 
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tinctions on the French naval and military chiefs, and that they 
had been declined by the Emperor Napoleon, who preferred 
_ receiving and awarding decorations at the end of the war. It 
was whispered, however, that his real objection was to the placing 
of the services rendered by the two allied armies and navies on an 
equal footing. Marshal Pelissier tried to remove the painful 
impression created, and showed every possible attention to the 
British Ambassador. His manner when addressing him was 
even playfully cordial. He gave him a large dinner party, with 
General della Marmora to meet him, and he called them “ Fiére 
Albion ” and “ Armata Sarda.” There was a French Protestant 
chaplain present, whom he placed beside one of the Englishmen 
invited, saying that he might avail himself of the opportunity to 
put an Anglican through his catechism. 

Lord Stratford conversed about the recent incidents of the war, 
and expressed a hope that the French and English soldiers con- 
tinued to be good friends. Marshal Pelissier said that they were 
still quite friendly, and that, if there ever was any slight disa- 
greement among them, it always ended pleasantly. A French 
staff officer then related that a few days previously half a dozen 
stately British Guardsmen passed in front of a wine-shop at 
Kamiesh, where a few Zouaves were sitting with full glasses and 
empty bottles, to be filled again. 

“Ohé, les camarades!” cried one of the latter. “ Venez 
boire un coup avec nous, au lieu de vous abrutir dans le décorum.” 

The Englishmen were passing on without taking the least 
notice of this kind but comical invitation, which they did not 
understand. One of the Zouaves ran up to the first whom he 
met, and took him by the hand to make him sit down with them, 
saying that the English and French were comrades. 

“I don’t speak French,” said the Grenadier. 

“* Allons, farceur, ne veux-tu pas parler fran¢ais comme le reste 
du monde ?” exclaimed the little Zouave. 

The Guardsman looked at him angrily, and there was every 
appearance of mischief arising between them, when several sick 
soldiers on litters arrived from the French ambulances to be 
embarked for Constantinople. The bearers were staggering under 
the weight which they were carrying, with the mud above their 
ankles. The Zouaves ran to relieve them of their loads, and the 
Guardsmen followed the example. After the sick men were safely 
placed in the lighters prepared for them, the Zouaves ran to shake 
hands with the English soldiers, and they went back to the wine- 
shop, where they all sat down together, to pass the bottle round 
with the utmost cordiality. 
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After this graphic illustration of the French Marshal’s remark, 
the latter rose, proposing to Lord Stratford a stroll about the 
lines. This was at once acceded to, and the two great men 
walked alone for some time. Sir James Simpson was blamed 
for yielding too much to Marshal Pelissier, who certainly as- 
sumed a somewhat imperious manner with him; but nothing 
could have been more favourable to the interests of England 
at that time than the conciliating ways of her Commander- 
in-Chief in the Crimea. He was a very acute and sensible 
man, and he clearly saw that the eagerness of his French col- 
league was all devoted to the prompt conclusion of the siege, 
which was also the prime object of solicitude with the British 
Government. He therefore made a catspaw of the unconscious 
marshal, and let him pull the roast chestnuts out of the fire, 
without claiming any merit for himself in the result. His re- 
putation suffered by the contrast with his fiery coadjutor, and his 
quiet adherence to all proposals from him was stigmatised as 
indifference and incapacity. When he found this out, he made 
no effort to undeceive any one, but simply sent in his resignation. 
Lord Stratford told me afterwards that his walk with Marshal 
Pelissier had evidently been planned for the purpose of having an 
unsuspected opportunity of discussing the question with him, in 
the hope of persuading him to exert his influence to induce Sir 
James Simpson to retain the Command-in-Chief of the English 
army in the Crimea till the end of the war. Whether the 
Ambassador tried to do so without success, or declined to inter- 
fere, I never learnt ; but the fact was that Sir William Codrington, 
whose conduct during the whole of the war had been most admir- 
able, became the successor of Sir James Simpson. When I first 
met him in Bulgaria, as a major in the battalion of Coldstream 
Guards, with the rank of full colonel, he might have been much 
astonished if it had been foretold to him that in a little more 
than a year he would be the Commander-in-Chief of the Crimean 
Army of England. 

That army was greatly reinforced when he took over the com- 
mand of it. The total effective strength was then 70,000 men, 
and it had a perfect military organisation and commissariat 
system. Such is the marvellous outcome of free institutions. 
Popular governments are stronger at the close than at the opening 
of a war. Thus it was in the Titanic struggle between England 
and the Great Napoleon. The glory of his country, feudalised by 
one man, passed like the flash of a meteor; that of our country, 
which is based on the will of the nation, was for a time clouded, 
but in the end recovered all its lustre. Europe was surprised 
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at the inexhaustible resources of England in the Crimea, because 
it had been said in a high quarter that France would conquer 
both Russia and England there, the first by arms, the second 
by contrast. 

Lord Stratford wished to see the town of Sebastopol, and I 
accompanied him. We entered it by the bastion of the Quaran- 
tine on the extreme left of the line of attack. Here the Ambassador 
talked of the Russian war-steamer Wladimir, which had been 
anchored in the bay before us. Her captain was a Greek of the 
name of Vukatos, who had defended a little merchant brig against 
an English man-of-war on the Circassian coast with such skill and 
gallantry that the Russian Government gave him the command 
of the Wladimir when he had escaped from his enemy in an open 
boat. He then Russianised his name into Boukatof, and painted 
his man-of-war like the passenger steamers of the Austrian Lloyds 
Company, with the name Arciduca Giovanni on the paddle-boxes. 
Lying off and on at the Black Sea mouth of the Bosphorus, and 
hoisting the Austrian flag, he examined the papers of every ship 
entering that sea. When it contained coal or supplies for the 
allied Heets, he captured it, and sent it to the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief at Sebastopol, and, when there was nothing useful in it, 
he delivered a pass to it in his own name. After the allied fleets 
had blockaded the harbour of Sebastopol, he passed through their 
line in the night, and anchored in the bay of the Quarantine, 
making sudden attacks on the gunboats which cannonaded the forts, 
On one occasion he was pursued by an English frigate, whose 
crew could not refrain from cheering him when he got off scot- 
free. 

Leaving the Quarantine Fort, we came to the Cemetery, which 
had been occupied one night by the allied troops with dreadful 
slaughter. Its chapel, prettily situated in a nest of verdure, was 
still standing, as it had been kept as a post of observation. Monu- 
ments and gravestones had been sadly knocked about by the fire 
of artillery. Cypresses and weeping-willows lay on the ground, 
uprooted by exploding shells. Cannon-balls and splintered 
shells were scattered over graves and flower-beds. We climbed 
a breach, which had given passage to a storming party, and 
found ourselves in broad streets, now lined with ruins, but still 
showing what the town had once been. It was a scene of com- 
plete devastation, walls tottering, doors driven in, windows 
smashed, and roofs gaping with the enormous clefts opened by 
the bombardment. 

“ John Bright is fully borne out by all this,” said Lord Strat- 
ford, holding up his hands in amazement. “If this is a sample 
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of the effects of war, who would not be willing to join his peace 
party? It is more like the crater of a volcano than a ruined 
city.” 

We reached a large building, apparently intact, called the 
Green House, from the colour of its roof. It had been a girls’ 
boarding school, and was now the residence of General Bazaine, 
the French governor of Sebastopol, who had restored the town to 
some degree of order and cleanliness after the hideous effects left 
on it by the slaughter of the defeated garrison and the victorious 
assailants. He received us with extreme politeness. The 
Ambassador remarked that there were other houses which had 
escaped injury more or less, and that it seemed to him surprising 
that they should not be occupied by the troops in preference 
to tents on the cold heights outside the town. The General 
explained that firing on the south side of the harbour was 
still kept up by the north forts, and that it would be con- 
trary to precedent to expose troops to risks which could be 
avoided, although a commandant of the place with his staff must 
be in it, as much sheltered from danger as possible under the 
circumstances. 

Having taken leave of General Bazaine, we visited the Lutheran 
Church, which did not then appear to have suffered much, 
although it was afterwards completely destroyed by the can- 
nonading across the harbour. It was a miniature facsimile of 
the Doric temple of Theseus at Athens, with its elegant portico ; 
but there were statues of St. Peter and St. Paul in this 
peristyle. We came next to the Malakoff tower, which Lord 
Stratford insisted on seeing. It could hardly be distinguished, 
so bewildering was the confusion of gabions tossed about and 
cannon upset. Finally we saw Fort Nicholas, that Cyclopean 
work, three storeys high, with powerful batteries on each, now 
blown down by the explosion of 50,000 pounds of powder. We 
traversed the docks, carved out for the reception of the line-of- 
battle ships, now sunk in the harbour, while their rocky cradles 
are heaped with half-burnt carcases of smaller vessels in wreck 
and ruin. 

Riding through some deserted streets, we left the town, and 
proceeded to the Monastery of St. George, which had acquired an 
especial interest for Lord Stratford, by its being made use of as a 
hospital and sanitarium. He said that, of all the results of the 
war, wounds and diseases were the least questionable, and there- 
fore the most to be taken into account by those who may ever 
have it in their power to exercise an influence on the making of 
war or peace. Turning sharply round, he caught my eye. 
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“You understand me?” he added, with a look of inexpressible 
sadness. 

What I understood, whether accurately or not, was that, having 
taken a conspicuous part in bringing about the Crimean War, he had 
fallen into a morbid habit of comparing the reality of its political 
issues, for which he had so earnestly laboured, with that of the 
amount of suffering produced by it. 

We cantered to the site of the ancient Temple of Diana, in 
which Iphigenia became a priestess when she was saved from 
being sacrificed to enable the Grecian fleet to sail for Troy. 
The view from the terrace of the Monastery of St. George, 
which has taken its place, is very fine, extending, as it does, 
far over the sea, with a fruitful foreground of gardens reaching 
down the high cliff to the shore, which is singularly broken by 
rocks of fantastic outline, starting up from a sandy beach. Near 
one of these stands a rude hut of unhewn blocks of stone, covered 
with moss. It is the cell of a very aged hermit, who has lived 
there for nearly sixty years, without holding other intercourse 
with the world than is required for the periodical supply of 
meagre provisions, brought to him by the monks of the monastery. 
Nothing seems to be known of the man’s previous history, or of 
his reasons for avoiding the society of other men. It is even 
said, though it appears hardly possible, that he never had any 
knowledge of a great siege being carried on within a few miles of 
his hut. The distance could not render the firing inaudible, but 
the peculiar position of the hermitage at the foot of a steep 
declivity, with an almost constant roaring of the surf on the other 
side, might certainly in some measure deaden the reports of 
cannon, if not altogether prevent their reaching so secluded a 
spot. Noble trees rise from the sides of a deep ravine leading 
down to it, their wealth of foliage .contrasting picturesquely 
with the dark and barren soil of the plateau on which the vast 
buildings stand. Black-robed monks of the Greek rite, wearing 
tall caps, advanced to receive the Ambassador, and we followed 
them to their spacious refectory, converted into a sick ward. 
There we found soldiers, most of whom were convalescent, 
with medical officers and nurses to take care of them. Lord 
Stratford spoke most kindly to the patients, advising them to get 
well quick, as the armies would probably soon be going home. 

We hastened to resume our ride, in consequence of the approach 
of one of those tremendous storms for which the coast of the 
Crimea is noted. It blew with increasing fury. A year ago 
a similar gale had wrecked the French line-of-battle ship Henri 
IV. and sloop-of-war Pluton, with seven large English steam- 
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transports, full of provisions and clothing for the British troops. 
The English steam frigate Retribution, with the Duke of Cam- 
bridge on board, was with difficulty saved. She was off Balaclava, 
with four anchors down, and her engines working at full speed. 
Her captain, now Admiral Sir James Drummond, stood for hours 
on the bridge, while enormous masses of water rolled along 
her deck from stem to stern, sometimes coming up to his waist. 
This happened only a few days after the battle of Inkerman was 
fought, and Lord Raglan, seeing the anxiety and excitement of 
the Duke, in his gallant resistance, at the head of the Guards, to 
the onset of an enemy outnumbering that brave brigade by ten to 
one, sent him to take a few days’ rest on board the Retribution. 
The rest he enjoyed was in a cabin, battened down and tossing 
furiously, with a prospect of being dashed to pieces on the rocks 
at any moment. 

The Ambassador was escorted by the monks to the gate of 
the monastery, and, mounting our horses, we returned to the 
camp, conversing about the prospect of the allied armies having 
another winter to pass in the Crimea. He assured me that the 
conclusion of peace would not be log delayed. I remarked to 
him that the English army in the Crimea was now sufficiently 
strong and efficient to undertake military operations in the in- 
terior of the peninsula, which might enable us to make a better 
peace than would be possible after the half-success of having 
taken only the south side of the harbour of Sebastopol. We 
could now easily invest the north forts, whose southern flank 
was commanded by the fleet and the batteries of the south side, 
and the north forts must then soon capitulate. We might 
march at the same time on Baghtsheh Serai and Simpheropol, 
bring up the forces holding Eupatoria, and drive every Russian 
soldier in the Crimea back to Perekop, and out of the Crimea. 
Then we could make a more honourable and advantageous 
peace, in the event of its not being our interest to carry the 
war further into southern Russia. Lord Stratford looked hard 
at me with an impenetrable expression of countenance, and 
replied, almost mournfully, that there seemed to be a sort of 
fatality about those north forts, which people would not allow 
to be attacked at the commencement of the war, and will not 
attack now that it is about to cease. I suggested that perhaps 
people did not wish further to humiliate Russia. The Ambassador 


exclaimed impatiently that it was useless to talk, or even to think 
of it. 
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XXXII. 
CONCLUSION OF PEACE. 


Russia and France evinced a wish to close the war. Symptoms 
of lassitude had become apparent on both sides, even when active 
preparations were being made for carrying it on. There were, 
however, other grounds for this. Austria pressed Russia as 
much as ever to grant concessions, because she feared lest she 
should be dragged into active hostilities, and desired to avert the 
danger of a general European war being brought on. This latter 
consideration had been suggested by threats on the part of the 
Allies to attack Russia in Poland by landing armies at Danzig, 
in Finland by marching troops through Sweden, and in Bessarabia 
by crossing the river Pruth from the Danubian Principalities. The 
prosperity of the important trade of Austria with the southern 
shores of the Black Sea being in a great measure dependent on 
the tranquillity of the countries through which the Danube flows, 
an invasion of Russia in that quarter would have proved most 
prejudicial to Austrian interests. The importunity of the Kaiser, 
together with the alarm caused to herself by those threats, 
induced Russia to return a favourable answer to the final com- 
munication which she received from Vienna on the subject. 
Lord Stratford thought that the French Emperor was anxious to 
make peace because it was the desire of England to continue 
the war, in order to oblige Russia to keep large bodies of troops 
in her southern provinces, instead of employing them in Central 
Asia for the purpose of menacing British India. France, 
by the conclusion of a timely treaty to desist from all further 
fighting, would, moreover, preserve the possibility of finding in 
Russia a naval ally, should any future contingency require opposi- 
tion to British supremacy on the sea; for the continuation of the 
Crimean War would in all probability result in the total destruc- 
tion of the navy and southern arsenal of the Czar. These were 
the motives, according to the judgment of the Ambassador, which 
influenced Napoleon’s mind in favour of peace; while we could 
not insist on continuing the struggle when such designs as those 
mentioned above were supposed to be entertained by us, without 
implying that they did exist. 

A conference was held at Paris, of which the French Emperor 
was president; the members of it being the Duke of Cambridge 
and Prince Napoleon, with the other generals and the admirals 
who had directed the military and naval operations. The issue 
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of their deliberations was a strong recommendation to come to 
terms, and it was said that a powerful influence from with- 
out had been brought to bear on their councils. Prussia had 
been threatened with seeing Danzig made a base of operations 
for an invasion of Poland, with possible consequences affecting 
her own portion of that partitioned country ; and she availed her- 
self of the opportunity of an assembled conference to urge 
unofficially the adoption of a peaceful policy. The belligerents 
ultimately yielded to all this pressure, and at once proceeded to 
stipulate the preliminaries of peace by means of a European 
Congress at Paris. Prussia was excluded from it, under the 
pretext of her withdrawal from the Vienna Conference, but really 
on account of the jealousy inspired in the Austrian Cabinet by 
the nascent ascendency of a rival candidate for the honours of a 
German Empire. 

It was just four months after the fall of Sebastopol that the 
Crimean War thus came to anend. The treaty of peace had indeed 
been tardy in conclusion, but it was expected to settle the Eastern 
Question for ever. Yet Lord Stratford lived to see another war 
between Russia and Turkey, and on this occasion his influential 
voice was raised to oppose the participation of England in it. He 
had the happiness of seeing, before his death, how beneficial to 
the interests of his country had been the result of non-inter- 
vention in so hopeless a cause on the second occasion; the 
first time having deprived it of fifty thousand valuable lives, 
and eighty millions of pounds sterling, without consolidating 
or improving, in the least degree, the condition of the Ottoman 
Empire. There is a Spanish proverb to the effect that, “ it is only 
a fool who never changes his mind;” but how many people there 
are, thinking themselves wise too, who adhere to their first view 
when circumstances are entirely altered. Some years ago there 
existed a semblance of a chance that Turkey might be regenerated 
by good government, and might revive her past of national 
greatness. Now there is nothing of the kind, and Lord Stratford, 
who had then held out a helping hand to her, cast her off as soon 
as that hope was proved to have been utterly delusive. 

The results of the Crimean War were in no way advantageous 
to Turkey, in whose interest it was nominally waged. Virtually 
that gigantic struggle owed its origin to three causes, which were 
all very remotely connected with the Ottoman Empire. One of 
these was the desire of Lord Palmerston to lower the high 
position in European politics which Russia had gained by her 
successful intervention in Hungary ; another was the necessity 
of a war to restore the waning popularity of the Emperor 
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Napoleon in France; and the last, not least, was the inveterate 
rivalry existing in the East between the Emperor Nicholas and 
Lord Stratford. The Sultan, therzfore, became involved in 
a war without having any interest which could be permanently 
served by it. The Treaty of Paris contained a show of benefits 
for him, but in plain truth that treaty can only continue the 
series of diplomatic instruments which, commencing with the 
Treaties of Carlovitz and Passarovitz, records the progressive 
dismemberment of Turkey. Two principles were enunciated in 
it, both of which must inevitably militate against her so-called 
integrity and independence, which in sober reality have no exis- 
tence. Those twin innovations, which had nothing of the quality 
expressed in French medical practice by the term viable, were 
a new political condition for the Danubian Principalities, and an 
engagement to introduce reforms in Turkey. The administrative 
union of Wallachia and Moldavia constituted the germ of their 
future separation from the Ottoman Empire; and the promised 
introduction of reforms was simply a fulcrum supplied for the lever 
of European intervention, as they could never be realised so long 
as the Mussulman domination lasted, being in direct opposition 
to the petrified practices of Islam. Lord Stratford fully recog- 
nised these truths, and, although he had been striving for many 
years to improve the condition and lot of Turkey, he was too 
cautious in the formation of his opinions, and too straightforward 
in his expression of them, to dispute the undeniable result that 
nothing had been practically gained for her, either by the war, 
or by the peace. 

“ Well,” he said, with evident mortification, “there is no more 
prosperity in store for Turkey, than there was for Rome, when 
Horace bewailed the decline of his country’s vigour and virtues; 
and no long time elapsed before an irruption of barbarians 
overthrew it.” 

He frowned as he emphatically pronounced the word “ bar- 
barians,” pointing northwards from the open window of his study 
at Therapia where he sat, enjoying a cool breeze, and an uninter- 
rupted view of the Black Sea. 


(Conelusion.) 
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Keep my Secret. 





Tnosr who for twenty years and more have been absent from 
home had best, according to my experience, remain away altogether. 
To return is to destroy illusions hitherto firmly believed in; one’s 
friends are dead, are married, have gone away, or are no longer the 
same one remembers them. Your very birthplace is lost to you; the 
house you once called home is perhaps a Board-school, the fields you 
played in are covered with villas, down the green lanes rows of shops 
run. Few stings come more sharply than that feeling of being a 
stranger where once you stood familiar. The smart had sent me 
from England roving over the Continent, never stopping at any one 
place long enough to find enjoyment in it ; and now, my year’s holiday 
all but expired, I was returning with a heart lightened by the 
anticipation of going back to India and settling down among my old 
chums, who would, I knew, welcome my advent and listen to my 
stories. Not that I had many to tell: one seldom expatiates on the 
experiences of disappointment, and mine was not a temperament to 
court or attract adventure. An everyday, commonplace, fifty-year- 
old bachelor is allowed to go his own way without getting much 
notice given to him. 

I was returning to London from Paris by way of Dieppe; the 
month was September, the weather hot enough to make the longer sea 
journey seem inviting. I found myself at the station with a good 
half-hour to spare, and to while away the time I bought books, news- 
papers, fruit, emptied my pockets, arranged my note-book, and sorted 
my money. It seemed to me I had a good deal more French gold 
than I need carry back with me, and I asked a military-looking 
individual standing by if he knew of a money-changer handy. Yes, 
there was one round the corner of the opposite street, not ten doors 
away—he would keep an eye on my belongings, while I went so far. 
I started, found the house, managed my business, and returning just 
in time to be let out on to the platform, hurried to secure a corner 
seat in a carriage. When I had drawn breath it struck me I need not 
have been in such a bustle, for, although there was a crowd of passen- 
gers in the waiting-room, none of them came my way; apparently I 
was going to make a solitary journey. Not too fast, though ; here 
come some fellow-travellers—two, a man and a young lady ; they pass 
my carriage, come back again, hesitate, look round ; and finally she gets 
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in and he walks away, to return, however, a few minutes later, and 
stand chatting at the window, out of which she leans, I get a good 
view of the man’s face—not a pleasant one to my mind; his eyes roam 
uneasily about, as if looking for some one who has not come; and 
though the girl is talking earnestly and quickly, he seems to pay 
very scant attention to her. 

Up comes the guard—there is a final scrutiny of tickets, a banging 
of doors, a shriek, a groan,a shrill whistle, and we are off—unexpectedly 
as it seems to my companion, for she starts up crying, “ Papa! papa!” 
and then, “Oh, mon Dieu! ” and she has sunk down on the seat in a 
passion of tears. 

“Now I ask any unprejudiced person”—this was the way I 
soliloquised on the occasion—“ what I have done that I should have 
the grief of this young Niobe forced upon me.” Positively the girl 
seemed able to turn on taps of tears, for when she drew away her 
handkerchief from her eyes it was wet and sopping. An idea 
seemed to have occurred to herself that this utter abandonment was 
a little out of season, for, after throwing a timid glance in my direec- 
tion, she resolutely closed her hand over the ball her handkerchief was 
reduced to, buttoned her eyelids tight over her eyes, as if determined 
not to let out any more of the tears that were there, tucked up her 
feet, and sat silently battling with the sobs which she could not quite 
overcome. 

I cannot now remember what it was that interested me in the 
paper, but something caught my notice, and I suppose for a time 
engrossed my attention, for the next thing I recollect was a train of 
thought—a travelling back into past days caused by my eyes having 
fallen on my fellow-traveller. She was fast asleep now, and I was able 
to take a good look at her. Poor child! I wondered what was the cause 
of her sorrow—could it be leaving that broken-down, rascally-looking 
father ? Suddenly a vision of myself came to me, and I was living over 
again that day when at something about her age I had left behind all 
that was dear to me. Great Heaven! the agony I had endured at 
saying good-bye to my mother, the horrible forlornness that took 
possession of me, launched out into the world alone, without a creature 
near to care for me. The mere sight of the scar left by those sufferings 
stirred up my compassion to this little stranger whose feelings seemed so 
tender. Why, she could be barely seventeen : her face was much younger 
than her figure, round peachy cheeks where dimples love to linger, 
a rosebud of a mouth, and eyes—for at that instant she opened them— 
as blue as the forget-me-nots that grow by the river. Over the face 
there stole a little pinky flush, and then there came a timid conscious 
air such as a child puts on who fears it has offended you. Before I 


knew it I was smiling at her, and she, though still looking afraid, began 
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to essay a half smile back. Confound it! what a nuisance that I 
couldn’t speak better French—I should like tosay something to her— 
but what? Happy thought! the pears that I had provided myself 
with at the station! I seized the basket. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said, “ voulez-vous acceptez une?” and I held 
them before her. Oh! those roguish dimples, that came out in hide- 
and-seek all over the face as she answered : 

“ Monsieur, I am not French, but English, like you.” 

“Then do have one ! ”—and in my haste to press them on her I gave 
a little jerk forward which sent the whole half-dozen rolling on the 
floor. Well, by the time we had picked them up, crawled under the 
carriage seat, bumped our heads together, and were reseated a little 
the worse for dust, we had become friends, and laughed honestly and 
openly each in the face of the other. It did me good to see her 
plunge her little pearly teeth into that pear, the skin of which I 
vainly entreated to be permitted to remove. 

“Tt is so good,” she said, “for I feel hungry now. There was a 
breakfast for me, but I couldn’t eat before I came away;” and the 
quiver in the voice supplied the reason. 

“ Are you going to school?” I ventured to say. 

“ Well, yes and no; I am going to a school, but to teach as well as 
to learn there.” I was silent ; and after a minute she added, “ At home 
it isn’t as it used to be. Papa has married another wife. I have lost 
my mother—she died when I was a baby.” 

“ Ah!” I said by way of consolation, “ that is a sad loss to anybody.” 

She nodded her head affirmatively. 

“She—the other one knows that I have nobody but papa; it is 
cruel of her,” she said, “ to send me away.” 

“Oh! but you must not take it like that”—it seemed to me that 
any excuse that removed her from that shady-looking father’s 
influence ought to be counted a fortunate circumstance—“I dare say 
they thought going to school again might be good for you.” 

The rosy button was pursed up to show that its owner did not share 
my opinion. 

“T do not believe that Ispeak English with such a bad accent,” she 
said poutingly; “do you find that I do, monsieur ?—what do you 
think ?” 

Because I laughed she turned away her head vexedly, the truth 
being that what I did think was that this was the most bewitching 
little monkey I had ever in my life come across. It was my first 
experience of innocent childish ccquetry, and the fascination was 
irresistible. 

“You laugh at me,” she said reproachfully, “and that is what they 
willall do. I told papa so, and he said, no. He likes the English, that 
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is why I got into this carriage with you; he thought perhaps you 
might be going the whole way—are you?” 

“Yes, I am going to London.” 

“So am I.” 

“ Then we shall cross together.” 

“Cross the sea!” She clasped her hands tightly. “Oh! I am so 
frightened of the sea—the thought of being alone on the water terrifies 
me.” 

“ But,” I said, “ you won’t be alone—that is, if you will permit me 
to take charge of you.” 

She shook her head doubtingly. ‘‘Oh, thanks! but I should not dare 
to trouble you. Papa himself always gets angry with me, but I cannot 
help it; I say to myself, this time I will be brave; but, my foot on the 
ship, and, ah !”—her face expressed how her courage melted—“ if I 
cannot find somebody who I can hold on to tight, I feel I must die.” 

“You shall hold on to me like grim death!” I said, laughing 
encouragingly. “ We_are due at Dieppe by two o'clock! that gives us 
plenty of time for a good luncheon before we start.” Something in 
her look made me add, “Oh! you must eat; besides, you tell me 
you have had no breakfast—that you are hungry.” 

“Yes, I am; only papa said I was to go on board immediately.” 

“ Very likely he forgot about your wanting something after this 
journey.” 

“No, I don’t think it was that,” she said, with shy hesitation ; 
“but, frankly, monsieur, we are not rich; and before saying yes, I 
think I must count my money.” 

Already I had closed my hand over hers, and the shabby little 
purse it held, which while speaking she had drawn out of her pocket, 
“Now,” I said, “in7return for the care I mean to take of you, you 
must dome a favour. I am an old bachelor, you must know, and very 
seldom get the ‘chance of a young lady’s society; whenever I do I 
always make it a point that she shall have luncheon with me.” 

“ Really! but that is very nice of you.” 

“Oh! I’m a despot in that respect.” 

“ But it’s very fortunate for me that you are so”—and she clapped 
her hands gaily—‘“ for do you know that I could eat you, and I have 
nothing but a packet of bon-bons in my pocket to satisfy me;” and 
she dived her hand down in search of them. “Oh! what did I do with 
my money?” she exclaimed suddenly. “Ah! here it is; I get into 
such a fright because I think I have lost it. Papa told me to be 
very careful, and so Iam; but I don’t know where to put it.” 

“Tt often strikes me that ladies are very badly off for pockets,” I said. 

“ But no!” and she pointed to the sides of her jacket. “I have one 
there, one there, and one in the skirt of my dress—how many have you?” 
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“ Oh! the number of mine is legion ;” and I pointed to my outer coat; 
“not that I should think of carrying my money about with me there.” 

“ Wouldn’t you? where would you put it, then?” 

I took out some of the loose coin I had, and held in my hand to 
show her. 

“What, without any purse ?” she asked. 

“T never carry a purse with me.” 

“ And all the money you have you carry loose like that?” 

“ Yes, all that I want for daily use Ido. Of course in travelling 
one is forced to have more about one, but that I keep in a place of 
safety.” 

“Out of sight—hidden away,” she said confidentially. “ Yes, that is 
what I ought to have—a pocket that no one could get at; and it 
might be done in this lining, I should say”—and she unbuttoned her 
jacket so that I might give an opinion. 

“Perfectly; you have only to stitch a piece of stout stuff on that— 
don’t you see ? ” 

“ Yes—it would bulge out, though.” 

“ Not if done properly.” 

“Doesn’t yours?” and she bent forward to see. 

“*No—mine seems flat enough ;” and I further turned open the 
flap of my coat, a little amused at her curiosity. The little nimble 
fingers had half drawn out my pocket book; and then, looking up, 
she suddenly recollected herself. ‘Oh, pardon! pray excuse me! for 
the moment I forgot—I am so accustomed to papa that———” She 
hesitated, and I found nothing to say. Positively for the first time 
in my life the thorn that I was no longer young ran its point into me; 
of course a girl of that age would look upon me as her father—why 
shouldn’t she ? ' 

Fearing that my silence would make her think that she had offended 
me, I pulled the note-case out, and opened it wide. 

“You see,” I said, “ that mine is a more portable form of money ;” and 
I unfolded the roll of crisp notes that had been given me at the 
exchange office. But her propriety had evidently taken fright, and 
though she smiled at me, she cast no more than a glance in the 
direction of the money. 

What an unaccountable being is man! full of strange surprises 
for himself as well as for other people. Here had I been roaming at 
large for six months or so, seeing every day fresh faces, and being 
brought into contact with women, young, pleasart-mannered, good 
looking, who had made not the slightest impression on me, had 
failed even to whet my curiosity to the point of asking who they 
were or wanting to know what had become of them, and suddenly, 
after a few hours spent with this schoolgirl, I was enslaved—charmed 
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with her society, and felt miserable to think how soon I should have 
to part with her. 

I expect that waiter reckoned me up to a farthing when he spoke of 
“madame” to me; and didn’t the fellow snigger in his sleeve at the 
liberal tip I gave him? At the time I was vastly amused by the 
idea of his supposing such a child could be a wife; and I should not 
like to be bound by a solemn affidavit to affirm that no blush warmed 
my cheeks at the supposition that it was my wife she was taken for. 

It was but natural that I should give her my arm, for we were just 
going on board the steamer, where I had promised to take care of her ; 
and never did bridegroom, young or old, go more fussily about from 
stem to stern to get every possible thing she could want, and ask 
after every impossible thing to obtain for her. A rug, a footstool, a 
wrap for her shoulders—for the wind blew keen, and she had no 
better covering than this thin cloth jacket on—nothing was forgotten ; 
and then down I sat close beside her, as happy as any young Tom 
Noddy of eighteen. I quite forgot how I had valued the superiority 
of my single estate on other occasions ; it never entered my head to 
wonder what the other passengers thought of me; they might think 
what they pleased, I did not care—sharing the rug between us, 
and as we got further on, an extra wrap too—the enjoyment of the 
passing hour was enough for me; a little golden head rested on my 
shoulder, and every now and again there smiled up into my face two 
eyes of heavenly blue. 

“You are not frightened?” I often whispered. 

“Not a bit.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you so ?—there is nothing to be afraid of on the sea.” 

“ Not like this there isn’t,” she said naively ; “ I should not mind 
going ever so far with you.” 

Although I did not say so, my own inclinations echoed the 
sentiment. 

“Is my head too heavy? Am I leaning too much?” she asked 
anxiously. ; 

“No; what makes you suppose so ?” 

“ Because I hear your heart beating so quickly—that is your heart, 
isn’t it?” and she stretched out her hand, patting with her fingers 
gently. 

“Somewhere about that spot—at least,” I added gallantly, “ that 
is where it used to be.” 

“Isn’t it there now?” 

“ Well, I am not quite sure; I was just beginning to wonder if it 
hadn’t strayed off a little way.” 

“Oh, the wanderer!” she exclaimed, laughing ; “I wonder how 
long it means to be before it comes back again.” 
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Already on my lips I found a ready answer, which, no more than 
the rest of the conversation, need be set down against me ; enough to 
tell that I sighed discontentedly as we approached the shore, and my 
comfort was not increased by the fact that my little companion was 
resolved to go on by the train which started as soon as the examina- 
tion of the luggage set us free. In vain I suggested dinner or tea, 
and then going on by the train which followed after—she was 
inexorable. 

“Perhaps it is arranged that some one will be there to meet 
you?” 

“No”—she did not expect to be met by anybody. 

“Then you must let me see you as far as the end of your desti- 
nation in safety.” 

“Will you?” she said gladly—* but you do not know where it is.” 

“ shall, though, when youtellme. Iwas going to ask you to give 
me permission to call and inquire after you. I thought perhaps 
that, being a stranger in London, you would let me take you to see 
some of the sights there.” 

“Oh, monsieur! but you are too kind to me.” 

“The lady of the school need not know’ how short our acquaintance 
has been,” I went on warily; “she can suppose that I am a friend 
of the family.” 

“But certainly you are, since you have been so good a friend to 


” 


me. 

“ Then we'll arrange our programme during our up-journey. And 
now to get our luggage through without delay.” 

“If we miss I'll meet you on the platform.” 

“But we shan’t!” I was going to give the reason why, when the 
pushing crowd seemed to separate her from me, and it was not until 
the train was about to start that we again joined company. 

“ What a fright you gave me,” I exclaimed, when by reason of a 
heavy tip to the guard we were off in a carriage without other 
passengers—“ I thought I had lost you.” 

“Oh, I saw you all the time. I got my box at once, and then I 
sat down behind some ladies and watched you.” 

“Was yours a wooden box paintedin stripes with blue ribbon 
tied to the handles ? ” 

“Yes, did you notice it ?” 

It was next to impossible not to, but I kept this to myself, merely 
saying, “ Then I shall be able to spare you all trouble at Victoria 
Station, and when I go for my luggage I can bring yours.” 

“ And I can keep the cab by sitting in it till youcome. And now 
about afterwards. When will you call for me, and what will you 
take me to see?” 
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Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes sparkling with anticipation ; it 
was the face and air of a happy child looking forward to a holiday. 

“ How old are you?” I said irrelevay tly. 

“Just over eighteen. Last month was my birthday.” 

“Ts it possible? Then you are quite a woman.” 

“ They tell me I ought to be. Do you think so too?” 

“T think you ought to be as you are ’—I could have added adorable, 
charming, lovely, but prudence withheld me; and without giving me 
another opportunity she launched into her history, telling me, as it 
seemed to occur to her, about her father, his means, his disappoint- 
ments, and finally that her name was Sara de Montmorenci. 
In exchange she had to listen to some portions of my history : that 
I had when almost a boy gone to India; how I had come back, and 
now was about to return there. I grew quite pathetic over the 
picture I gave of the loneliness of my situation ; and it was quite in 
keeping with the tender disposition of my hearer that she should 
take my hand and on it drop a tear. I kissed that tear away, and as 
I did so my eyes fell on her; her face grew aflame, and feeling it 
was so, with charming artlessness she covered it with her hands to 
hide it from me. 

Ah, well! journeys such as those seem very short ones. I re- 
member this came to an end before I thought it possible we had got 
more than half way. The glare from the lights of the station roused 
me from a delicious dream, and I had twice to tell my little companion 
that we had reached the end of our journey. The fatigues of the day 
were telling on the poor child—she had fallen asleep, and was still 
drowsy. 

“ You are sure that you think you will know my box?” she mur- 
mured. 

“T will try,” I said confidently, shutting the door of the cab in which 
she was seated, and bidding the driver keep a sharp look-out for me ; 
and away I went, and as I turned to go I saw her blow a kiss to me. 


“Tm so sorry to disturb you.” 

My head was in the cab. At my heels stood an irate French- 
woman, chattering and gesticulating about the striped box, whose 
heavy weight rested on the shoulders of a much-enduring porter. 
A great deal of what the foreign lady said was lost to me, but I 
was able to comprehend so much that she claimed this luggage as 
her own ; and, to settle the matter, I had brought her along to where 
I believed sat its rightful owner. Full of my difficulty, I was already 
launched into explanation when I perceived that the cab was empty. 
Upon the seat stood my sticks and umbrellas, but the place which 
my companion had occupied was filled by the rug only. 
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“The young lady has got out, I suppose,’ I said to the cabman 
inquiringly. 

* Not this side, sir, or I should ha’ seed her.” 

It was not very likely that she had got out on the other side, where 
carriages, four-wheelers and hansoms stood crowded together. 

“You told me to keep a sharp look-out, which I’ve done so,” he 
added ; and then, noticing that I was looking about uneasily, he sug- 
gested the waiting-room, the refreshment-bar—finally, that she was 
looking about for me. The delay caused by these inquiries increased 
the ire of the French lady considerably ; the porter too, tired of his 
burden, began to take sides with her, joined by a near-standing 
cabman desirous of obtaining a fare. 

“What's she a-saying to him?” ‘“ What’s he brought her here 
for?” “Why don’t ye get the station-master ?” 

Quite a crowd had surrounded us, into the midst of which an 
official appeared, asking an explanation. To the best of my ability I 
endeavoured to give one. “Yes, but where is the young lady?” he 
said, after having listened. 

“J left her here some ten minutes ago, seated in this cab. I 
suppose she got out, and I fear something has happened to her.” 

“ Wait a moment, and I'll get some one to go with you and see; ” and 
in a few minutes, in company of an individual in plain clothes for 
whom he sent, I was searching the place over. Not a trace could we 
discover—it was as if the girl had vanished. Returning to the cab, I 
found the guard of the train waiting to corroborate the statement of 
‘the lady, who not only turned a deaf ear to the very humble apologies 
I endeavoured to make to her, but even when driving off with the 
never-to-be-forgotten box beside her, continued to fling at me through 
the window, “ Vilain, voleur, barbare.” 

“Would you like to leave your address, sir?” said the official, who 
was evidently disposed to assist me.” 

“T should,” I answered, ready to catch at any excuse which would 
take me away from the small crowd, among which the wildest 
surmises were being bandied. ‘“Eloped—carried off—heiress— 
daughter—wife,” went floating past me as I walked away, confiding 
to my companion how I had met the young lady and what I knew 
of her in history. 

“T am going to stay in Sackville Street,” I said, “ I'll give you my 
card, and write the name of the hotel upon it.” 

Already my hand was in my breast pocket, in less than an instant 
I had flung open my coat and searched it through; and then, with a 
stupid gaze at the man before me, I gasped out, “I’ve been robbed, 
my note-case is gone—with my money in it.” 

“Young baggage! if I didn’t guess as much!” exclaimed my 
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companion involuntarily. ‘ We’ve been on the look-out for her, unless 
I’m very much deceived. Not six months ago a seemingly similar 
game was played on a gentleman at this very station.” 

Impossible! it couldn’t be. 

“You are jumping at conclusions too hastily.” I was beginning 
to recover, but his words had struck me like a cannon-ball. “I 
have no reason on earth to suspect this young lady,” I added severely ; 
“T have her address, and know to whom she was going. The loss 
of the money is a trifle compared to her safety.” 

Mr. Jones—I had reason afterwards to learn his name—moved his 
head in apology. “ Beg pardon, sir, I’m sure, if I have spoken hastily,” 
he said, “ but the two circumstances seemed as you may say to fit in 
exactly: she was a young lady going to school, and the gentleman— 
taking care of her as you might be—lost sight of her in just the same 
way ; found he’d been robbed, but wouldn’t credit that ’twas she who'd 
taken the money from him. She was small, fair, young, with pink 
and white face, and a look as innocent as a baby’s. Don’t answer the 
description in no way ?”—the wretch saw that I was quailing under 
his scrutiny—‘ Well I’m glad to hear it, sir; thank you, sir”—I was 
turning away—‘ and if you should happen to want any information at 
any time you'll find me here ready.” 

“Drive to Bloomsbury Square, 209.” Miss Lorimer’s—that was 
the address given me. Need I say that the drive was a failure? 
Before I asked I felt assured the name of Montmorenci was unknown— 
never within the memory of the oldest inhabitant had a ladies’ school 
been kept there: “Master’s lived here himself for nearly thirty 
years.” 

There was an end then—no need for further inquiries—without a 
doubt I had been cheated, robbed, made a dupe of ; there was nothing 
left but to take my quarters at the hotel and laugh at myself for 
my folly. But the misfortune was that I couldn’t laugh, strive as 
I might ; my heart was heavy ; between me and everything I looked at 
a face came to distract me. Oh! the thousand mad ideas that went 
coursing through my brain that night, when, unable to rest and 
seized with some wild improbability, I roamed the streets; denying to 
myself what had brought me out, and feared to find what I had gone 
to seek for. I remember on my return catching sight of myself 
in the glass, and I laughed outright, but not because I felt merry. 
Happily, as the day came on, my fever in a measure left me. 
Reason returned, and I could give my ear to her precepts. 

I went again to the station, interviewed the wily Jones, and in- 
vited him to spend a friendly evening with me. I wanted to know 
about the other victim, in what manner he had been duped, and the 
steps he had taken. “ Wouldn’t take no steps at all,” said Jones 
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indignantly ; “didn’t care a hang for the money, all he wanted was 
to find her.” 

Just so—I knew the feeling exactly, and I fancy Mr. Jones guessed 
as much, for though he aimed his arrows at the dupe who was not 
present he took careful heed that each one should pass through me. 
“ All false sympathy,” he said at parting ; “pity’s thrown away on 
such as she, but there, gentlemen must take their way ; and as it’s no 
doubt cost a tidy sum, perhaps after all, sir, the lesson may be of 
profit to you.” 

I thanked Mr. Jones cordially; I felt very little fear that a 
second time I should ever fall a victim. The world of women was. 
evidently a terra incognita to me, and henceforth, as far as possible, 
I must try and steer clear of them. Up to this period I had occupied 
a neutral position, henceforth I was armed to the teeth, my antagon- 
ism to the fair sex became a byword and a reproach to me. “ Never 
had a thought of love in his life!” say they who know me, and have 
never read these confessions, and by them learnt what a narrow escape 
I once ran of not living and dying a bachelor. 























Richard Wagner. 


No one could have been more delighted than we were years ago to 
hear that a new and great genius had arisen upon the horizon of 
musical art in that great country that has done so much to stir the 
emotions of the human race by giving to the world Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Handel, Spohr, Weber, Schubert, Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn. 

After a career extending to three score and ten years the work of 
the remarkable man whose name heads this article has been finished, 
and the question which all musicians, whether professional or 
amateur, are asking themselves is, what is his position to be as 
a composer of music apart from his achievements as a dramatist 
judged by the standard of his great predecessors, among some of whom 
at least he aspired to take a place? 

It is necessary in the first place to clear the ground upon the 
point of forming a sound judgment upon art work in general. To 
aid us in this we will have recourse for a moment to the greatest 
living art critic, Mr. Ruskin. 

Mr. Ruskin says, in speaking of “instinctive judgment” : 


“The same rapid judgment which I wish to make the reader to form of 
architecture may in some sort also be formed of painting, owing to the close 
connection between execution and expression in the latter as between 
structure and expression in the former. We ought to be able to tella good 
painting by a side glance, as we pass along a gallery, and until we can do 
so we are not fit to pronounce judgment at all, not that I class this easily 
visible excellence of painting with the great expressional qualities, which 
time and watchfulness only unfold. I have again and again insisted on 
the supremacy of these last, and shall always continue to do so. But 
I perceive a tendency among some.of the more thoughtful critics of the 
day to forget that the business of a painter is to paint, and so altogether to 
despise those men—Veronese and Rubens for instance—who were painters 
par excellence and in whom the expressional qualities are subordinate. Now 
it is well, when we have strong moral and poetical feeling manifested in 
painting, to mark this as the best part of the work, but it is not well to consider 
as a thing of small account the painter’s language in which that feeling is 
conveyed, for if that language be not good and lovely, the man may indeed be 
a just moralist or a great poet, but he is not a painter, and it was wrong of 
him to paint. He had much better have put his morality into sermons and 
his poetry into verse, than into a language of which he was not master, and 
this mastery of the language is that of which we should be cognizant by a 
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glance of the eye, and if that be not formed it is wasted time to look farther ; 
the man has mistaken his vocation, and his expression of himself will be 
cramped by his awkward efforts to do what he was not fit to do.” 


If he was not a “master of the language,” it was useless for him 
to attempt to paint, we are told. The language in which he was to 
convey “the moral and poetical feeling” was form. 

To enable us to arrive at a correct judgment regarding a musical 
work, the analogy is complete. The “language” in which the 
musician conveys his “moral and poetical feeling,” is also “form” 
aided by tone colour. 

The form, the outline, the creation, the theme which is the soul of 
the work, is capable of being grasped at once by every intelligent 
musician; and in this way we pass from one thematic creation to 
another, until the mind of the educated musician has traversed the 
whole range of musical compositions. Thus equipped at such an epoch 
as the present in the history of the art, there is much less difficulty 
in assigning to each new star in the great firmament of sound the 
place to which his merits entitle him, than was the case when the 
public judgment had not yet emerged from a state of comparative 
darkness, which was the case when Beethoven’s symphonies were 
given to the world. 

In his book on the Stones of Venice, Vol. I. p. 379, Ruskin gives 
in one brief sentence the root and fundamental essence of eve 
discourse upon art. He says, “ ‘There are two means of delight in all 
productions of art—colour, and form.” Mr. Ruskin has set smaller 
men a great example, which unhappily very few have either the 
courage or capacity to follow, viz.: to try and form opinions of their 
own, and express them regardless of what other people have said. 
If we had been writing the sentence above quoted, we should have 
without hesitation used the word “form”’ first, and that of colour 
afterwards, so completely are we convinced that in the absence of 
beautiful “ form ” all the varied and most magnificent colouring in the 
world is but a delusion anda snare. Itis on precisely this point that 
we affirm that the latest school of music is going astray. Whatever 
his ardent admirers may say to the contrary, we fearlessly declare 
that Wagner is all one thing, and little or none of the other. He is 
essentially a great colourist. He understands how to weave the most 
brilliant sound fabrics with his instruments, being fortunate in living 
at a time when he has ampler materials for this kind of work than 
were enjoyed by his great predecessors. 

We were present at the Albert Hall on the occasion of Wagner 
himself coming over to this country to give a series of performances 
of his own works. We went there prepared breathlessly to listen 
and devour the intellectual food to be supplied for our ears. The 
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composer himself conducted ; and we thought to ourselves, now we are 
to be allowed to sit for hours, and form a cool judgment upon the 
work, and the capacity for creating new “ form” of the author of the 
“music of the future.” 

We remember distinctly when we first heard Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, for instance, the form of the motivi therein enshrined 
seized hold of our ears at once, and there it has lain embedded, and 
to be embedded for ever. Any one of sufficient experience and 
adequate knowledge of what musical form must rise to, to rank 
among the highest creations, can tell, as Ruskin says, a good painting 
“by a side glance as we pass along the gallery.” We listened, and 
we came away after hours of listening, having made up our minds 
that Richard Wagner was a master of colour, but as possesser of the 
greater quality of a capacity for constructing beautiful “form ” he was 
nowhere in his race with the great masters. 

In such matters it is very curious how sometimes you will hear an 
expression of opinion in moving about amongst a great audience, that 
strikes you as exactly agreeing with the judgment which was being 
formed in your own mind, but which you felt half afraid to express, 
The man who made the remark had been for years on the Committee 
of Management of the Albert Hall, a regular attendant at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, and one of those unobtrusive yet keenly watchful 
lovers of music who seemed to be drawn into the vortex wherever 
classical music was to be heard by an irresistible fascination. The 
remark of this gentleman that arrested our attention was, “The music 
reminds me of a Turkey carpet in which you can discover no definite 
pattern.” 

The commencement of one of the pieces on the occasion referred 
to consisted of one sustained note intended to represent the flow of 
the Rhine. The note was kept going for several minutes, if we 
remember rightly, and at the end of it people sitting round about 
very naturally remarked, “ What a long time that one note was kept 
going!” There was not only no enjoyment to be derived from listen- 
ing to that note, but it was positive torture. In that case there 
was neither form nor colour. In the theatre, with a representation 
of the Rhine flowing across the stage, one might by a violent effort 
of imagination have hit upon the idea that the sound was intended to 
imitate the flow of a river. But did ever any one hear a river make 

such a noise? Without being told, we defy any one to have said for 
certain that the object was to reproduce the murmur of the stream. 
In any case, it was not the least like it, and consequently it was ridicu- 
lous. If such were the effect on the stage, how still more tedious was 
such a performance in a concert-room, where there was nothing at all to. 
distract the attention from that monotonous long-drawn-out note. 
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Neither was that long-drawn-out note the preparation for something 
sweet to follow the bitter. Sometimes the introduction of a discord 
sustained for half a bar will make the beautiful that is to follow 
sound still more beautiful by the contrast, but the employment of 
such means must be very dexterous, or so much is taken away that 
what comes after cannot make up for the loss. 

On the great question of “ form ” in music, we entertain the opinion 
that it exists in its highest development in the classical chamber 
music of the great masters, and that a close study of these best fits 
the student to judge of larger works by following the development of 
the themes in the string quartettes, the quintettes, &c. Many of 
the finest ideas and most soul-stirring effects which the genius of 
these masters bequeathed to a grateful posterity lie evergreen and 
imperishable in these works. We are of opinion that the genius of 
Beethoven stamps itself more distinctly in these four-part composi- 
tions than in the larger symphonic works: our reasons for so judging 
being that in the quartettes the creative power of the intellect was 
freer to put into a tangible form, and work out in more complete and 
soul-stirring proportions, the higher reaches of inspiration than when 
the field over which it was to be spread comprised an orchestra, which 
induced a straining after instrumental effects and tone-colouring, 
which would naturally to some extent enfeeble the grasp which the 
mind was all the while striving for'in a much higher and less 
accessible atmosphere. 

This view, we are well aware, is opposed to that entertained by 
those who worship at the more modern shrines of Schumann, Berlioz, 
Liszt, Rubenstein, and Richard Wagner. 

Mozart’s ‘ Figaro’ is no less a great and original work of art of 
the highest order, because it is now seldom given. The same thing 
may be said of Raphael’s pictures and of other works of art. People 
like novelty. Life is unbearable without variety. There may be, 
and of course is,a change of fashion in music as in other things; 
but a change of fashion does not make what is ugly beautiful, or the 
reverse. 

One reason, it may be remarked in passing, why executive musi- 
cians admire Wagner’s operatic work so much, is that he always 
gives them something to play. very instrument gets its turn. 
There is less of the tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee accompaniment that 
you find in Verdi for instance. But, on the other hand, Wagner 
could never have written anything equal to Verdi’s highest 
achievements. 

The question which the art world is now interested in, and which 
particularly of late years has given rise to so much discussion and 
diversity of opinion, is, are the composers who form the romantic 
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school of writers, even supposing they are highly gifted, original 
creators, labouring in the right direction, that is, in the interests of 
pure art and the further development of it on correct esthetic prin- 

ciples? or is it descending into the simply noisily sensational, volup- 

tuous, formless, and proportionless style which finds its counterpart 

in the various forms of Gothic architecture, and the breaking away 

from the old classic models, resulting from a search after novelty and 

effect by an inferior order of artists? We do not go the length of 
saying that the writers of the romantic school are altogether on the 

wrong track. To a certain extent our mind is open on this point, 

but so far as our enlightenment goes, we are distinctly sceptical as to 
the issue of the movement, which all agree was initiated by the later 
works of Beethoven himself. 

Before proceeding any further, it seems to be necessary to examine 
to the best of our ability what was the position of art creation as 
shown in the finest works of Beethoven, and then to inquire how 
those who have set themselves the task of continuing to carry it on 
where he left off have succeeded. 

There is no doubt whatever that the effects produced by the 
grandest of Beethoven’s compositions, taken as a whole, exceed those 
which have so far proceeded from the pen of any other master. Now, 
what do these effects depend upon for producing the emotion which 
the listener experiences? Beethoven had pushed effect by his method 
of employing melody in the construction of harmony farther than 
any other composer had been able to carry it. That, in a word, was 
the position of art creation in music as he left it, which is sufficiently 
analytical for the initiated. 

The next point is, by what methods did he succeed in outstripping 
all who had preceded him, and so far all who have followed him? 
Did he gain his tremendous reputation through the possession of 
strictly creative power, that is, of the power of writing original 
melody? or was it due to his being endowed with a lower order of 
genius, which impels a man to work because -he feels he has some- 
thing in him to say, as far as music can say anything, but that 
something falls short of inspiration? 

Every one who knows and understands Beethoven’s works, knows 
perfectly well that whatever may be the skill with which his subjects 
are worked out, and however artistic may be the proportions which 
he gives to his movements, the one great foundation upon which the 
lasting fame of the whole rests is the ineffable afflatus, the never 
before heard melody, the original theme, carrying on its face the 
evidence of the presence of that celestial fire which gave it life, and 
stamped it as work wrought only by the highest order of creative 
genius. 
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What perpetuates the fame of Shakespeare? Is it not the astound- 
ing originality of the main ideas which blossom and bloom forth from 
his lines, rivalling the most tropical luxuriance in Nature’s garden ? 

What perpetuates the renown of Raphael? Is it not that he was 
of all the masters in his art foremost and unrivalled in design as 
Rembrandt was in a lower scale unequalled in the use of the brush ? 
In each case it is creation that stamps the genius of the man. It 
was the wealth of ideas, the power and originality of their imagina- 
tion that lifted them on to the topmost pinnacle. 

We are well aware that as regards musical compositions, there is a 
great variety of opinions as to their respective merits. In this 
respect music is in the same position as painting, poetry, literature, 
and sculpture. Each great artist has his devotee, each great work is 
the shrine at which a group of individuals reverentially kneel, and in 
many cases they care for no other. 

Wagner’s works are hardly ever given without raising a small 
storm of discussion between those who profess to admire, and those 
who, try how they will, come away from the theatre, and still more, 
from the concert-room, with a doubting, unsatisfied feeling. These 
latter, of whom the writer is avowedly and candidly one, search 
sincerely for the light which they can only in places imperfectly 
perceive struggling to break through a mass of apparently impene- 
trable and formless cloud. 

Art consists in the attempt to imitate Nature. In painting, the 
attempt to transfer to canvas what the eye of the artist sees with the 
object of enabling another eye to see and enjoy the same thing, is 
legitimate enough. ‘The sea, the clouds, the adjacent landscape, the 
ships, the birds, and the direction of the moving atmosphere as 
shown in the bulging sails, the bending trees, and the flowing flags, 
appear on the canvas, and can be mistaken for nothing else whatever 
if faithfully executed. 

But to attempt to represent the same things on a band of music is 
like mixing water with wine—it spoils both. Spohr’s symphony, the 
Power of Sound, for instance, is more interesting as an illustration of 
the cleverness with which a composer succeeds in imitating the 
cuckoo and other noises which are supposed to accompany the 
awakening of life in creation, than it is on the ground of its being a 
contribution to pure art conceived and executed on the lines of 
strictly esthetic principles. Adsthetic principles are violated by any 
attempt at pantomimic effect, and it is the constant reaching after 
this kind of thing, in a less pronounced form as a rule than that 
referred to, we readily admit, that constitutes the charge against the 
romantic school of the tendency of their system called, by Wagner, 
“the music of the future,” to lower the standard which has reached 
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such a high level under the guidance and inspiration of the great 
classical names we mentioned on the first page. 

Beethoven himself has on more than one occasion written what is 
ealled programme music. In his case it is the exception which proves 
the rule. 

Every one who has studied Beethoven’s works, will cordially endorse 
what Mr. Grove has written in his ‘ Dictionary of Music.’ On page 
205 he says: “ One of the most striking characteristics of Beethoven’s 
music is the individual variety of each piece and each movement. 
In the symphonies every one of the nine first movements is entirely 
distinct from the other eight, and the same of the andantes, scherzos 
and finales. Each is based on a distinct idea and each leaves a 
separate image and impression on the mind. The themes and 
passages have no family likeness, and have not the air of having been 
taken out of a stock ready made, but are born for the occasion. He 
thus very rarely repeats himself.” 

Do the worshippers of Wagner pretend that he has followed 
Beethoven in this respect as he has professed to do in others? 
Wagner and Berlioz say they commenced music where Beethoven 
left off. ‘To say nothing of the presumption of such an announce- 
ment, how could either pretend to imagine himself ripe for continuing 
the development of the art from the broader platform which 
Beethoven’s genius had enabled him to reach, without having gone 
through the fire which purified and strengthened the naturally great 
and creative powers of that unequalled master? Do young painters 
begin their career by trying to design pictures like Raphael’s 
‘Transfiguration,’ Michael Angelo’s designs in the Sistine Chapel, or 
his ‘Moses’ or ‘David’ insculpture? Does a new-fledged poet try his 
hand at a ‘ Paradise Lost,’ a‘ Childe Harold,’ or does a young dramatist 
aim at producing such characters as Othello or Hamlet? If they do 
attempt such flights as these while their experience and powers are 
green, what is the universal result? Failure. The history of the 
world is filled with examples of it. 

Beethoven began to learn music when he was four years old. 
Before he was nine, his father could teach him nothing more. 
Beethoven was far and away the finest extempore player of his time, 
even causing Mozart to open his eyes and remark that he would make 
a noise in the world. Wagner on the other hand, we are told, had not 
the patience to acquire technical skill on the piano. Everybody 
knows that high technical skill on that instrument is an enormous 
advantage to a composer in enabling him to indulge his fancy to 
discover and develope new ideas. All the greatest musical composers 
have been so equipped from Bach, Haydn, Handel, and Mozart, 
down to Mendelssohn and Beethoven. 
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When we think of the operas of the master who has continued, so 
he says, to work on the rules followed by Beethoven, must we not be 
struck with the great contrast of the results from those referred to in 
the foregoing remarks? Where do we find “ the individual variety of 
each piece and each movement”? Where do we find each movement 
in Wagner “based on a distinct idea,” in the sense in which his 
great predecessors searched after, and by unremitting thought and 
labour found and perfected, ideas to form a basis for their movements ? 
Where do we find in Wagner’s music creation at all in proportion to 
the length of the works which “leave a separate image and impres- 
sion on the mind”? His admirers say his works bristle with melodies. 
If that is the case, how is it that we so seldom hear any of them, 
except when the entire work is given? If they are worth reproducing 
why is not the world by this time as familiar with them as it has 
been with the creations of the great composers who have gone before ? 
The one thing that musicians of all grades thirst for is novelty, but 
it must be the novelty of inspiration. 

In judging of designs, whether in the drama, painting, or music, in 
our opinion we should be careful not to allow our emotions to unhinge 
our critical faculty. Musicians are notoriously emotional people. 
They are very apt to imagine that composers mean more than they 
ever thought of when planning and completing their works. This 
same charge has been brought against Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms on 
Turner’s landscapes. The exuberant fancy of a great critic may, 
and no doubt often does, lead him to imagine he sees effects the artist 
never thought of. 

We are very much inclined to think that some of the latest 
additions to the ranks of well-known composers, have imagined that 
Beethoven and Schubert—these two more particularly—were aiming in 
their latest compositions at the expression of definite emotions when 
there is no possibility of proving by anything in the music itself that 
they were possessed of any such distinct feelings when writing them. 
We should support this statement by saying that the humour of a 
man is constantly changing, and however deep may be his sorrow at 
one time, and his joy at another, you cannot see reflected and 
sustained in a composition either the one or the other in such a 
definite form as to be able to say that at the time of writing this or 
that composition, Beethoven was under the influence of a given set of 
sustained emotions. ° 

In Beethoven’s career, as in that of every other composer, there was 
an acme, or highest point, after reaching which there was a decline, 
until the power of producing more that was absolutely original en- 
tirely failed. After that highest point of the greatest inspired power ; 
combined with the greatest constructive power as regards symmetry, 
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had been reached, there may have been, and doubtless were, flashes of 
a still higher reaching genius, but these we maintain were accom- 
panied by a gradual process of decay, and we maintain that the 
evidence of this decline in his powers is to be found in the latest 
posthumous quartettes, where the changes in the tempi, and the 
rambling tendency, indicate unmistakably that he was gradually 
losing his grasp of form, and beginning to throw off all those re- 
straints, and abandon that government of himself by which his early 
training had enabled him to achieve so much. 

We are quite aware that this opinion is entirely opposed to the 
views of the advocates of the romantic school, nevertheless it is ours. 
In music, as in most other things, the world follows very much those 
whose business it is to help to form and guide public opinion. 

The works of art constructed by Wagner constitute the most 
complicated labyrinths, either to get into or out of, that any but those 
of the clearest and coolest judgment can exercise their critical faculties 
over. He is, above all, the composer who indulges in extremes. 
However poor his musical designs are, there is always a vigour, a go- 
ahead character about the treatment that carries the herd of listeners 
along with him, and they instinctively cry out, “How fine that 
sounds!” and no doubt it does. A common chord blown on a well-tuned 
brass band sounds very fine. Wagner is very effective with solo passages 
on the brass instruments with vigorous string staccato accompani- 
ments, but in nine cases out of ten there is no design, no invention 
in it that rises above respectable mediocrity. However poetic this 
accompanied by other instruments is made to be, it cannot and never 
will redeem the subject, the theme, from its poverty of invention, and 
its consequent relegation to a category which long ago is choke full 
of the abortive attempts to invent something new. We quite agree 
with what Mr. Hueffer says in his ‘ Musical Studies,’ in speaking of 
Gounod’s ‘ Polyeucte’: 


“Here the most elemental, and it may be added the most important 
qualities of musical genius, melodious invention, and harmonic and 
imaginative treatment, stand out in bare outline, and can be judged on 
their unaided merits. Trying and in a certain sense unfair though such a 
test may be to a composer, it is perhaps more adapted to determine the 
ultimate value of his work than the hurried impressions of a first night.” 


It is unquestionably the bare outline upon which the critical faculty 
must first be exercised. In all music, from the dawn of the art up to 
the present moment, the position of the master has depended upon 
his power to construct this bare outline. However grand may be the 
embellishments, however soul-stirring the rhythmical pulsations, the 
ear of the critical listener fixes itself upon the central figure. If that 
te poor, the effect of the rest, be it ever so grand, must exercise but 
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an ephemeral effect, leaving nothing satisfying to the true musician, 
upon which he can retain a grasp and feel that he is in the presence 
of a new revelation, upon which he can dwell, and return to time after 
time, like the well-known face of a dear friend, or the sublime idea of 
a great poet. 

When musicians meet to enjoy each other’s conversation, in what 
form does their rapture find vent? In the singing of the immortal 
melodies of the great masters, every one of which blooms afresh in 
their memories. We all put our fingers on the No. 3 ‘ Leonora’ 
Overture, the Sinfonia Eroica and other movements which might be 
mentioned when we think of Beethoven’s finest achievements, but 
we are unable to follow the meaning of such remarks as Mr. Grove 
quotes from Mr. Dannreuther in his ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ p. 207. 

We there read: “ While listening to such works as those we have 
mentioned,” including the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, “we feel 
that we are in the presence of something far wider and higher than 
the mere development of musical themes.” That is no doubt sugges- 
tive, but it is insufficient. The suggestion either means nothing that 
can take any tangible shape—that any two persons can feel the same 
emotions about—or it means some kind of emotion that is capable of 
taking a definite form in words. All sensible people know that it is 
incapable of taking a definite form in words, and that it is better to 
say nothing about it. 

The skill with which a melody is employed, we may say on the 
“tonic” system, is capable of being explained just in the same way as 
is the construction of a steam engine, but as soon as definite form is 
merged in indefinite and formless wanderings in search of effects which 
are often largely due to chance, for any one to pretend they see in 
them this or that sort of emotion reminds one of Polonius, in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
remarking that a certain cloud formation “is very like a whale.” 

The paragraph we refer to proceeds as follows: “The execution 
in detail of each movement and each succeeding work is modified more 
and more with the prevailing poetic sentiment.” The question is, what 
is this poetic sentiment ? Is it not the offspring of Mr. Dannreuther’s 
imagination ? Does that succession of harmonic images present itself 
to other people so as to produce in them the same emotion, and can 
any two people explain separately to a third the component parts of 
that poetic sentiment, so that he can go into the concert-room, and 
see in his mind the same images, and feel the stirring in himself of 
the same emotions which the other two say they feel? Mr. Edward 
Hanslick says : 


“ L’expression des sentiments définis, loind’étre une nécessité du réle de la 
musique, reste en opposition compléte et définitive avec eux. Jouez un long 
récitatif en laissant les paroles de cété, et cherchez sa signification et sa 
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valeur musicale ; le résultat ne sera pas douteux. Toute véritable musique, 
au contraire, doit pouvoir supporter l’épreuve.” 


They all feel that what they hear is beautiful, because it accords 
with the sense of the beautiful, which has been gradually infused into 
them by nature, and by the study and experience of what is beautiful 
in melodic or harmonic progression. 

Those who have followed us thus far, will perhaps be inclined to 
remark that we have too little to say of the works of Wagner, and 
that our arguments require fortifying by a critical and comparative 
analysis of his musical compositions. We have had critical analyses 
in abundance, moreover we showed at the outset that we intended 
to discuss his manner rather than his matter. None of the com- 
posers of the romantic school, so far, have left anything behind them 
which places it on a par with the great classical composers who 
preceded them, and our great object has been to show that the last 
and greatest worker on the lines laid down by Schumann and Berlioz 
has kept in that groove not from choice, but from necessity. Those 
who are familiar with Wagner’s actual musical creations, require no 
detailed analysis to enable them to judge whether our generalisations 
are well founded or not. 

Whatever satisfaction is to be derived from formless music, and 
no doubt the listener can be held spell-bound even with that for a 
time, the satisfaction is but momentary, like to that experienced by 
looking at one of Mr. Whistler’s clever “symphonies” in brown, 
green, or yellow. The effect in both cases is simply superficially 
emotional. In neither case is there anything which fixes itself 
imperishably on the mind. There is no new and beautiful design. 

In designing a new church, for example, an architect seeks to 
invent a new form of outline for the tower, the facade, the individual 
windows, the doors, pillars, capitals, &c. Each architectural “ move- 
ment” requires its melody. If there is no design in each case, he 
might as well have simple openings for his doors and windows, and 
plain posts for his pillars, representing the lack of invention which 
would find its resemblance in the musician taking for the subject of 
his movement a simple ascending or descending scale of nine, six, 
or eight notes. 

It may be contended, indeed, that an ugly outline intended as 
ornamentation for a window or door of a church would be infinitely 
worse than a perfectly plain opening. A circular window can have 
nothing offensive about it, but, on the contrary, will be pleasing 
if it harmonises with the rest of the design. A perfectly plain half- 
circular top to a doorway could offend no one, any more than a melody 
consisting for the most part of consecutive notes. Some of the finest 
melodies commence in this way, for instance the slow movement of 
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Beethoven's C Symphony, which Berlioz might well call heavenly. 
Had he invented but that one theme, and clothed it as the great 
master he so reverentially worshipped did, he would have sooner 
gained that popularity and renown for which he sighed and laboured 
so long in vain, than the labours of twice his lifetime would have 
brought to him when yielding only the fruits which his limited 
genius unhappily could furnish. However much we may admire 
people’s efforts and herculean labour in so high and good a cause as 
music, it is all of no avail and but a waste of time trying to see in 
works merits which a cold, but just, criticism decides that they do 
not possess. 

The primitive style of building consisted of nothing more than 
this, just as the first music may be said to have been Pan’s pipe. 
The development in the one case has proceeded upon similar principles, 
so closely indeed that the rise and fall of all architectural art has 
only preceded that in music, and has thus shown us what we are 
coming to under the guidance of the composers of the present day. 

Beethoven and Mendelssohn, metaphorically speaking, are hardly 
cold in their graves. But let us hope that the age we live in is too 
highly educated to be drawn away from what is pure, true, and sym- 
metrically proportioned for that which, the farther it is developed, the 
less pure, the less symmetrical and the worse proportioned it becomes, 
until we have works whose fame lasts not for months but days only. 

In the framing of the movement, as we have said, the foundation 
without which the work cannot stand, without which it has no raison 
d’étre, and without which it conveys no meaning in the sense in which 
sound can convey meaning at all, is melody. 

The object with which the symphony is divided into movements 
is to produce a contrast. With this object, a quick movement is 
followed by one that is slow, and that in its turn by one that again 
is lively. The powers of human endurance are, as we all too well 
know, very limited. This more particularly applies to the most 
nervous organisations, and of all organisations the musician’s is the 
most nervous. Listening to a fine movement, the theme of which is 
the nucleus of successive ingeniously-wrought-out developments, keeps 
the nerves highly strung. After a certain time, unless the ingenuity 
of the master sustains the interest so as to neutralise for the time the 
sense of weariness which sustained brain-work would induce, this 
tension must be relaxed, one of the great achievements of art being to 
leave the sense at the same time satisfied, yet hungering for more. 

Each movement which is designed to produce a contrast over a 
wider field occupied by the work as a whole must contain proportion 
in itself; it should afford continuous enjoyment unbroken by straining 
after too much effect. The central idea, the first creation on which 
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the movement has its foundation, sh.uld be allowed unhindered to 
keep its hold on the investigation of the listener until from the germ 
to the flower its varied forms have been sufficiently reproduced to 
afford full satisfaction, when it should come to an end. 

What is the art of the present day in respect of this all-important 
question of proportion? Wagner takes Shakespeare as his model for 
the construction of the drama. Do we find any of Shakespeare’s 
plays extending over three separate representations before they are 
completed ? 

Does ‘ Fidelio’ require more than a few hours for its performance ? 

Did Wagner think that because Beethoven made his Ninth 
Symphony longer than any of the rest, and varied its termination by 
introducing a chorus, the cause of art was to be served by plunging 
into the extravagances which have gained for him fame among his 
particular worshippers at Bayreuth ? 

Is not one of the first laws which govern the construction of 
musical works, violated by composing operas which take days to 
perform? Are there any human beings who have attended these 
performances who can say with genuine truth that they did not 
experience periods in which they were bored to t hat degree that the 
moments of light and enjoyment were as nothing in comparison ? 

Where do we find precedents for these long-drawn-out works? If 
Wagner acknowledges Beethoven to be his great master to whom he 
has looked for light and leading from his youth up, why does he not 
show his reverence by adhering to the fundamental rule which 
Beethoven followed while in the enjoyment of his perfect powers, 
and which every man of sense and judgment knows is a law the 
violation of which must detract from the merits of any work, no 
matter what its subject-matter ? 

If we look for a confirmation of the truth which art in all its 
branches affords, that without proportion there is no such thing as 
beauty, where do we find it more completely than in the face of a 
beautiful woman? No face can be beautiful that is badly propor- 
tioned, and no subtlety of latent expression can render completely 
beautiful a face which from the beginning is badly proportioned. 

No musical student of any experience needs to be reminded of 
the occasions upon which his soul has been wearied by movements 
long spun out, even when they have contained ideas at once beautiful 
and original in themselves. In making these remarks we are re- 
minded of Schubert, who of the greater musical lights is assuredly 
one of the most eminent, who damaged his fame, and to some extent 
spoiled works, which, had they been better proportioned, would have 
stood as standards of excellence second to few. 

The great difference of opinion regarding the merits of musical 
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works proves how varied are people’s tastes; but we think that it is 
not difficult to gauge the public sentiment at a concert-hall, for 
instance, Critics may say the public are ignorant and incapable 
of judging, but this is a radical mistake. What we may call select 
audiences can in nearly all cases be depended upon to fix the value 
of a work of art without any guidance from the critics. It is, aiter 
all, the ultimate public appreciation which gives a work its proper 
place. It may take time, and no doubt a considerable time does some- 
times elapse, before a new work is either established in public favour or 
laid on the shelf. There is to be found in most educated audiences 
of our time sufficient critical acumen to decide whether a new work 
deserves to be a success or not. The farther we leave behind the 
middle of the present century, the truer is this remark. Whether 
right or no, we hold that the moment the hearer begins to feel a 
sensation of weariness in the concert-room or at the theatre, the 
object begins to be defeated for which he came there. We all think 
of musical sound as something which pleases the sense to which it 
directly appeals. If what is heard does not please the listener of 
average ability, there must be something about the work that falls 
short of the mark aimed at by the composer. While he is compos- 
ing, he tries his best, it may be presumed, to please himself.’ He is 
thinking while at his work probably of the effect he is going to 
produce upon the public who are destined to listen to it, and it may 
also be presumed that he has a fair idea in his head of the extent to 
which he shall give pleasure. 

Where the composition lacks the “face,” the original individuality 
of subject or subjects, like the human being not possessing this 
desirable distinction, an abundance of surrounding ornament and 
decoration is resorted to, to try and make up for the deficiency. The 
artistic tree, in other words, is badly grown, being covered with an 
abundance of leaves, but there are no flowers. In judging works of 
art, it-is important to bear in mind that the greatest of the world’s 
artists have always been able to charm the eye or the ear by the same 
if not greater perfection in the execution of small designs as has 
characterised their larger ones. This we hold should be kept con- 
stantly in view in judging of the works of musicians. If a man 
always requires extensive surroundings and elaborate accessories, and 
pretends that the work must stand or fall as a whole, no part or 
parts bearing examination independently, we are naturally inclined 
to be suspicious that the artist seeks to veil the imperfections of which 
he is conscious by diverting attention from them. The question 
is, from this point of view, can a whole to the full extent satisfy 
critical analysis, and be ranked among the greatest art achievements, 
if the parts fail to come up to the highest ? Wagner, as we have said, 
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says he starts from where Shakespeare left the drama, and from where 
Beethoven left music. If his admirers are of opinion that he was 
capable of producing a play, and of putting music to it, which could 
compare favourably with the average productions of either the one or 
the other—in other words, that his musical dramas come up to that 
standard—and the world is prepared to indorse that verdict, no one 
would hail the announcement with more satisfaction than we should. 
Such a verdict may be in process of incubation, but in the meantime 
we must confess to being unable to get ourselves out of the region of 
the sceptic, which so far is rather an extensive one. 

We again agree entirely with what Mr. Hueffer—one of Herr 
Wagner’s most ardent admirers—says on the question of the method 
upon which a musically dramatic work should be critically analysed. 
On page 214 of his ‘Musical Studies,’ in speaking of Gounod’s 
‘Polyeucte,’ he remarks: “With these paraphernalia of operatic 
splendour we have not to deal on the present occasion. We are 
concerned with the music alone, and with the music in its naked, 
unadorned state. Not even the effects of orchestration—the 
equivalent of colour in the musician’s art—can be more than guessed at 
from the pianoforte score before us,” &c. 

That this system of analysis “ is perhaps more adapted to determine 
the ultimate value of the work,” is the true and indeed the only one, 
we have no shadow of doubt. 

That Wagner’s operas are in parts highly impressive, we are 
willing to admit, and no one can follow the scores without being struck 
with the immense labour bestowed upon them, and that highly 
successfully, more particularly as regards the handling of the orchestra. 
Immense labour and ingenuity were also bestowed upon the erection 
of the Egyptian Pyramids, but from an architectural point of view can 
the merits either of the labour or the ingenuity be compared with 
that expended upon St. Mark’s Church at Venice or the Doge’s Palace ? 
Can Wagner’s inventive powers or ingenuity in working out his ideas, 
even at their very best, be compared for a moment even with the lower 
middle flights of either Shakespeare or Beethoven ? 

Those iaterested in the methods by which the great Italian painters 
arrived at the perfection that enabled them to produce works of az 
which will be worshipped and treasured until the material crumbles 
into dust and the pigment fades into nothingness, have often lingered 
over the sketches in the Louvre and have marvelled at the evident 
patience with which drapery and figure studies were prepared and 
perfected previous to laying out the larger plan and design of the 
picture. So also do we find when we examine the work of the great 
masters of the musical art. Go back to the earliest work of the 
greatest of the workers in this department, and what do we invariably 
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find? Each separate movement of a work has for its basis an 
individual creation, a polished theme. Like each human being, it 
has a face by which immediately to identify it. No work that was not 
provided with this raison d’étre should be given to the world. 
Successions of harmonies, however emotionally throbbing with 
pulsating rhythms, could not satisfy the hearer whose education has 
taught him to search in the work for the “ face,” by which he may 
identify it when again produced for his delectation. Take even the 
forty-eight preludes and fugues of Bach, which many people think 
very dry. Each has a face which is at once recognised by the mind’s 
eye of the hearer the moment only a part of the subject catches his 
ear. The more beautiful the theme, the more delight is felt by the 
listener, in the same way that a similar sensation is aroused when the 
real eye recognises the countenance of a beautiful woman. 

There must be a central figure, valued because of its rarity as 
regards excellence. The diadem is worthless without the gems. The 
musician who labours, work he never so laboriously, erects but 
musical pyramids unless he can build upon the foundations of 
original themes by whose individuality the work shall be known, 
and without which they can only resemble the barren rhetoric of an 
orator. 

Some of those who bow down and worship Wagner say, as we have 
previously remarked, that if he was not a creator of beautiful original 
melody, he was nothing at all. Every one is entitled to his opinion. 
Ours emphatically is, that Wagner cannot be ranked in the first row 
of musical composers because he was insufficiently endowed with the gift 
of original melody. The celestial fire failed him—Rossini’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater,’ for instance, will continue to delight the world after every one 
of Wagner’s operas is forgotten. _The immortal flowers of melody 
so thickly spread in Mendelssohn’s works will stir the emotions for 
generations after the astonishing fuss Wagner succeeded in getting 
made over his music is a mere record in history. 

No one will deny that Wagner was a man of the most astounding 
energy, patience and perseverance. He deserves to have achieved a 
very much higher position for himself. He had large aims, 
tremendous ambition, and was inspired and goaded on by a thorough 
appreciation of and high admiration for Beethoven’s works ; but the 
one quality which alone could enable him to take up the mantle of 
the musical god he worshipped failed him. He appealed for the fire 
from heaven; but it was denied him. He searched after it with all 
the power of an agonised soul. That, any one can feel who listens to 
his work. He is always reaching out to the very utmost limits of his 
powers, but he never succeeds in gaining the goal. Sometimes there 
is a flash, but it is never continued. It is always a disappointment. 
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Nevertheless for his tremendous struggles he deserves all the 
honours that his admirers may shower upon him. If he failed to reach 
the topmost pinnacle in the world of musical art he strove to reach it 
as few others have striven. He handled the orchestra as perhaps no 
other wrote for it, except Beethoven himself. He laboured in many 
directions to improve the representation of opera, and succeeded in a 
high degree. He showed remarkable gifts as a librettist. But how 
far he excelled in these directions does not affect the verdict which 
the world will assuredly give, and that is, that as a musical composer 
Richard Wagner ranks far below the great classical writers who 
preceded him. 
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Cuapter XXII. 
ACROSS THE AISLE. 


Ir was a cold, dim, drizzly day when Armine and his bride came 
to Oakhurst—one of those three bad days in May when we are 
forced to shiver dolorously in penance for the premature warmth 
of April. True, the fields were green, and the young leaves of 
the trees were laced with gold or flushed with crimson, but the 
heavy sky was leaden, overclouded, weeping, and no colour had 
its value for want of sunlight to give it life. True, too, the banks 
and hedgerows were starred with wild flowers and festooned 
with fragrant climbing-plants, and the trees and bushes were full 
of bloom; but the dead air brought forth no perfume from haw- 
thorn or from lilac, from primrose-bank or cowslip meadow, and 
the flowers themselves gave one the impression of being asleep and 
silent. No birds sang from the trees with that delirious passion, 
that joyful ecstasy proper to the spring-time and eloquent of the 
future summer; only a few nest-calls here and there broke the 
silence of the woods—only the faint.murmur of the bees among 
the lime-blossoms overhead, like confused voices heard from afar, 
spoke of the continued activities of life and nature. All was cold, 
colourless, depressed and dreary. It was an English spring at its 
worst moment—the moment which justifies the dwellers in those 
southern climes where the sun ever shines, in their cynical belief 
that in England the sun never shines at all. It was as if a key- 
note had been struck by nature prefacing the theme on which 
man was hereafter to enlarge. And indeed the things human 
of this day were, for Armine and Ione, only too closely in accord 
with those of nature. 

The young couple entered on their home-life absolutely unwel- 
comed. No greeting friend met them at the station; no beaming 
face looked out from door or window to watch them pass and smile 
a kindly welcome; no warm, frank hand pressed theirs as they 
drove up to the dingy little house where Armine’s slender income 
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was made; only the one woman servant of the establishment— 
over-dressed, acrimonious, offended by the delay of the train and 
already hostile to the new arrangements—and the rough-headed 
stable-man, seemed to have known of their existence, or to have 
looked for their arrival. The very locum tenens himself, good 
Mr. Benjamin Hoskins, was unavoidably absent from the house ; 
and thus it was that the two young people came to their home 
without recognition or congratulation from any one. 

Never was a colder, duller, less genial reception of a beautiful 
bride; and Armine’s kind heart was pained as he noticed the 
universal neglect of the neighbourhood, and thought of the pinched 
poverty end social isolation to which her love for him had doomed 
Tone. 

How sorry he was for her!—how sorry, too, for himself !—and 
how much he regretted that which no regrets could now undo! 
This terrible Frankenstein of disaster which had sprung from that 
one impulsive and innocent little kiss! 

Ione did not seem to feel the want which was only too palpable 
to St. Claire. As they crossed the threshold of her uninviting 
home, she laid her hand on his with a loving gesture—a gesture 
however, which had none of that shy submission, that caressing 
timidity so essentially feminine—but a gesture which expressed a 
love too energetic to be submissive, too assured to be shy, too 
intense to be circumspect. Turning to him, she looked into his 
face with eyes which seemed to claim him as her own—eyes 
which had never looked at him as yet with aught but the 
adoration of love. She did not see the ugliness of her sur- 
roundings—she saw only the beauty of her husband; and the 
universal neglect which had chilled him was to her non-existent, 
warmed as she was with the fire of her own heart. 

But for all that hidden warmth she could not resist the physical 
influences of time and place, and as she went into the cold and 
gloomy sitting-room she shivered and drew her light mantle 
closer round her. 

“ Are you cold, dear?” asked Armine tenderly. 

“Yes, horribly,” she answered frankly. “ How cold it is! Does 
it always rain like this, Armine ?” 

“No, not always,” he said with a smile. Then turning to the 
woman, he added : “ Light a fire, Mary, will you?” 

“Tf you wish it, sir,’ said Mary, her voice both sharp and re- 
luctant. 

“ Certainly, I wish it,” he answered. 

“But the bright bars are in, doctor,” she returned, with a 
certain acrid familiarity not reassuring. 
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“ And what of that?” said Armine, to whom bright bars were 
unknown mysteries. 

“Perhaps your good lady knows?” said Mary, looking at Ione 
curiously. 

She was more than doubtful if the good lady, with her foreign 
eyes and touzled hair, knew anything so civilized. Word had 
gone through the place that the young doctor had married a 
heathen papist—a black-a-moor—maybe a Hottentot; and Ione’s 
passable if not quite perfect English and red-gold hair, which 
Mary mentally called a carroty mop, had surprised and in a cer- 
tain sense disconcerted the woman. Perhaps, after all, she might 
even know the sacred meaning of bright bars, and recognise the 
iniquity of fires in May? At all events, Mary made the cast, 
and waited for the result. 

Tone looked at her with the haughtiness, the insolence, which 
the opposition of her social inferiors always roused in her. These 
late days of happiness in the fancied security of her love had 
not made her democratically amiable to all the world, though 
they had made her so soft and sweet to Armine; and she 
had already taken one of those instinctive dislikes to this 
woman to which all nervous organisations are liable—dislikes 
which are, to the moral nature, what fear and horror are to the 
physical. 

“T know nothing about your absurd bright bars,” she answered. 
“Light a fire at once; do you hear?” 

“We do not do such things here, Mrs. St. Claire ; but of course 
if you wish it—you are mistress here now, and the bright bars 
are none of my business, for I won’t clean them again,” said Mary 
insolently. 

She was indignant at being spoken to with authority by a lady ; 
as is the way with women who have been used only to the slack 
commandership of a master; and she had moreover that odd con- 
tempt for Ione’s evident unaccustomedness to English habits of 
life which uneducated people feel for all difference of ways and 
ignorance of local custom. 

“Do as you are told, and hold your tongue,” said Ione harshly. 
Then, as Mary after a moment’s hesitation left the room muttering 
angrily to herself, she said to Armine, with some surprise : “ What 
a horrid, rude, cross old wretch that is! How different from that 
good old Amarella or that dear kind Vincenzo!” she added, her 
thoughts turning back with their first shadow of regret to the 
soft complaisance which was the rule in her old home. There 
both men and women would have promised “ mountains and seas,” 
if that would have contented her, and made her forget her incon- 
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venient desire till the time for fulfilment had passed. But if she 
had persisted, they would have said : “«. suo comodo” with resig- 
nation, mentally repeating an Ave to make heavenly capital out 
of their earthly trouble, or fortifying themselves with those two 
camels of endurance—“ coraggio” and “ pazienza.” And here this 
hard, ugly, over-dressed woman made a scene about lighting a 
fire when it was as cold as winter—a thing which those dear 
slipshod, untidy and good-natured creatures would have done of 
their own accord! 

It was another jarring note in what should have been the day’s 
glad symphony; but Ione was too happy to allow herself to 
be seriously impressed by even this uncomfortable little scene— 
this small act of strife as the first event of her home-life. 

“ At all events I have you,” she said, turning to Armine with 
her imperious love; “and you will never fail me, will you?” she 
asked, her hand on his shoulder. 

“No,” said Armine, speaking as if in a dream. 

He was standing by the table, holding in his hand an envelope 
addressed to Mr. Benjamin Hoskins, and looking intently at the 
writing. It was Monica’s. 

“What are you thinking of, Armine?” asked Ione, her hand 
tightening on his shoulder. 

Underneath the soft overlay of her love struck the sharper 
accent of suspicion, the rougher note of jealousy. 

“ Nothing,” answered Armine, just a shade of coldness in his 
face and manner. 

“ Something has annoyed you,” she persisted, her yellow-hazel 
eyes beginning to glitter. ‘“ What is that envelope?” 

“ You see,” he said; “an envelope.” 

“Whose writing is it, Armine?” 

“ How should I know?” he answered evasively. “It is not 
addressed to me.” 

“Then what is the matter with you ?” 

“Nothing, Ione, nothing!; You lose your time in watching me 
so closely. It is nothing,’ he repeated. Then he added, by a 
happy after-thought—more happy than true: “I am only sorry 
that Mary was so rude to you.” 

“Oh! if that is all, it is nothing,” she answered, the glitter 
passing out of her eyes and the softness of love returning to them. 
“Cross, horrid old wretch, I do not care what she says! But she 
shall go if she is rude. I will not keep her if she is insolent, and 
even as it is she shall go.” 

And as she said these words Mary came into the room, having 
halted outside the door to listen. 
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“Yes, Mrs. St. Claire,” she said viciously, flinging down the 
bundle of “kindling” she was carrying; “I am quite willing to 
go. Weare not used to be treated like slaves here, like what you 
are in those heathen lands you come from. And what is more, I 
for one won’t be, neither. So, if you please, suit yourself this day 
month; and I hope you'll get some one who will take as much 
care of the things, and work early and late for poor food and low 
wage, as I have done.” 

And with this, forgetting all about the fire and the bright bars, 
she left the room in a fury, and slammed the door after her so 
that the whole house shook. 

Armine looked vexed ; Ione at first amazed and then furious. 

“ What a bad, insolent old woman!” she said angrily. ‘She 
deserves a good beating! I should like to fling her out of the house 
this instant! Send her away, Armine, at once. Send for the 
carabinieri and fling her out!” 

“Hush, Ione! you must not say such things here,” said 
Armine. “ We are not used to this kind of thing in England.” 

“Then you will have to get used to it,” said Ione, suddenly 
assuming that dangerous coldness of obstinate opposition charac- 
teristic of the bad and sad old days. “I shall say what I think, 
in England or anywhere else.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, hush, Ione!” reiterated Armine. “ Mary 
may hear you.” 

“ And what do I care if a common wretch like that hears me 
or no?” retorted Ione. ‘She is a bad, insolent, ugly old creature, 
and she does deserve a beating and to be flung out of the 
house.” 

“Tf this is the way in which you are going to treat English 
servants, you will find it will not answer,” said Armine, with 
undeniable irritation. 

“And you defend a common wretch like that against me, 
Armine!” cried Ione, with a sudden blaze of passion. “If I had 
not heard it with my own ears I would not have believed it. Ican 
searcely believe it now.” 

“Nonsense, Ione, I do not defend her. How can you excite 
yourself by such exaggeration ?” he said. 

“Do you mean that I tell lies, Armine?” she asked, as she 
might have asked the same question of Clarissa when things went 
cross between them. 

And on this Armine went out of the room, presently returning 
with Mary at his heels and a coal-scuttle in her hand, having 
coaxed her as a woman to do her duty as a servant. 

Thus it chanced that the first discomfort between these two 
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young people, since their marriage, was brought about by the 
sordid circumstance of a servant's ill-temper, founded on the 
trifling fact that Ione had drawn her mantle a little closer round 
her shoulders. So true is it that the greatest events of life spring 
from the most insignificant causes, and that the deepest feelings 
may be routed, the most heroic actions nullified, by the meanest 
and most trivial accidents of life. 

Mary had heard the whole of this conversation—or rather 
squabble—between the young people; and the first authentic 
account of the new bride, spread through Oakhurst, was that she 
was a heathen, a Tartar and a slave-driver, who offered to beat 
her, Mary, with her own hands, because she remarked meekly that 
the bright bars were in the parlour-grate—and should she make 
the young lady a fire somewhere else? 

“A regular bad ’un!” said Mary to her audience; and her 
audience sucked in their lips and said: “ Belike. How could it be 
else, seeing where she came from?” 

Thus the story grew and grew, as all such stories do in country 
places, till, before the week was out, the game of Russian Scandal 
was repeated in such grave earnest, that even Ione’s worst 
enemies would not have recognised her in the caricature 
which prejudice and exaggeration had hammered out between 
them. 

Story or not, no one was prepared to welcome these young 
people—no one was in the mind to receive Ione with kindness, or 
to congratulate St. Claire with sincerity. All the fathers and 
mothers whose daughters had been secretly offered and tacitly 
rejected, were angry with the young fellow who had not found 
his match at home, but had had to go abroad for a wife. They 
took it as a moral offence, and were prepared to resent it as a per- 
sonal affront. Miss Maria Crosby was perhaps the loudest in her 
denunciations of the wickedness which was assumed to lie in this: 
marriage of her former “fancy.” She had thought better of him, 
she said with virtuous acrimony; but there!—no one can say 
what any one will ever do; and when you take to any one, you 
are sure to be disappointed in them and to find them not worth a 
button.’ This was her experience in life, and Dr. St. Claire was 
one who confirmed her belief. 

Mrs. Anthony Barrington was also disgusted by the marriage. 
How could they patronise this most undesirable person, the new 
wife? While Dr. St. Claire was single, and they were not committed 
to some odious woman, it was all very well to be kind to him 
and all that, but how could they possibly receive her? She was 
sure to be some vulgar, underbred creature who would drop her 
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h’s and eat with her knife; and really it was a most awkward 
position for every one. 

But when she said this to her husband, he answered a little 
shortly : 

“You should have thought of this contingency, Theo, before 
you brought the fellow so far out of his place as to ask him here 
to dinner. And for the matter of that, I dare say she is quite as 
good as he is, and will probably be more amusing. We men 
found him a dull dog enough, I can assure you; and what you 
women ever saw in him is one of the things I cannot for the life 
of me understand.” 

“Well, I never saw anything!” laughed Theo. ‘“ Monica and 
mamma did, but I—never!” 

On her side, Mrs. Barrington of the Dower House was doubtful 
both of the wisdom and propriety of the whole thing; seeing that 
Ione came from a foreign country, and might wish to Romanise 
the people here ;—for which unfortunate proselytism, as the wife 
of the medical man, she would have only too many opportunities. 
Beside this, the practice of such a place as Oakhurst was not 
lucrative enough to support the wife and family of a man of Dr. 
St. Claire’s pretensions. So that altogether she was doubtful 
and almost distressed, and faintly hoped that things would come 
right in the end, and turn out better than they looked now. 

Monica’s first feeling was one of acute disappointment ; though 
she hated herself that it should be so, and though she assured 
herself twenty times a day that she was very glad Armine St. Claire 
was happy and had forgotten her. Nevertheless, she was curiously 
pained for a person who had cause for thankfulness; but she was 
pained for him rather than for herself—for his character as an 
ideal rather than for any change in her own relations with him. 
She thought his nature had been different, and that he would 
have considered it a crime to marry a girl brought up in Sicily. 
Of course he had the right to judge for himself, and to do what 
was best for his happiness ; but she could not think that happiness 
would be secured by marrying a girl brought up in Sicily. She 
had no fault to find with Ione, of whom she knew nothing, while 
refusing to believe that first crude scandal which spread like wild- 
fire through the place. She knew of her no more than others 
knew—and this was only what the announcement in the papers 
told them; how that Armine St. Claire, M.D., of Oakhurst, had 
married at the Consulate at Naples, Ione, the adopted daughter 
of Captain Ralph Stewart of Palermo, Sicily. And this was 
not much. Still, Sicily was such a long way off; and the 
marriage seemed to have been so strangely hurried and un- 
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expected—so unlike anything that might have been looked for 
from him! 

This was what she thought to herself—the extreme lengths to 
which her secret disapprobation went. Outwardly, and to others, 
she defended his action with her own sweet gentleness of judgment 
and quiet firmness of advocacy—that kind of gentleness and 
firmness which never rouses opposition to advocacy, because so 
entirely free from all aggressiveness on its own side. 

Edward Formby was the only one in the whole society who 
took an active part in upholding St.Claire. He went in for defence 
of the marriage with as much loyalty and enthusiasm as if he had 
had a personal hand in it, and it touched his honour somehow to 
prove it perfect. He spoke much of the irreproachable standing 
of Captain Stewart, which was in itself a strong backstay; and, 
man-like, he advocated the cause of the girl whose foreign appear- 
ance and undeniable beauty had already been as much talked of 
as her wickedness. He thought that St. Claire was to be envied, 
not reviled, in that he had fished up a prize in the way of looks 
out of foreign waters; and he defended the young fellow with 
genuine warmth when Anthony growled and Mrs. Anthony 
laughed, and dear Mrs. Barrington mildly doubted and gravely 
feared, while Monica alone came to his side with that charity 
which hopes all things and thinks no evil. 

“Men marry to please themselves, not their friends,” Edward 
said, with unintentional point; “and if a man loves a pretty girl 
why should he not make her his wife? What the deuce else can 
he do? St. Claire has done quite right; the only drawback is 
that cursed question of finance, and whether they can pull 
through or not. Outside this there is nothing to be said against 
the marriage. And for the money-bags, that is their own affair.” 

He spoke with almost personal warmth, as if it had been his 
own business that he was discussing. . 

“T think you are quite right, Edward,” said Monica; but she 
did not look up when she spoke. She was occupied with the tea- 
spoons. “ It is, as you say, their own affair only ; but if we choose 
we can make things better for them by our kindness to them; and 
I hope we will.” 

Mrs. Anthony looked at her sister-in-law sharply; then sud- 
denly flushing all over her face, she broke into a thin laugh and 
said : 

“ What a queer creature you are, Monica!” speaking in that 
short staccato way she had when she was cross—a way like nothing 
so much as the dropping shot of small pistols. 

To the discredit of Oakhurst, it must be said that those who 
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went to church next Sunday went as full of the bride as of their 
devotions. This marriage was the great event of the moment, 
and by the exaggerated reports afloat concerning Ione it had 
been made of even more than natural importance. Even old 
Mr. Milwood, the bachelor rector—a good old soul who had no 
evil thoughts, though he had as keen an eye for female beauty as 
he had a discriminating taste for old port and brown sherry—even 
he peered over his spectacles when he rose from his knees after 
the initial prayer in the reading-desk, to scan his congregation as 
his manner was, but chiefly to find out the new-comer. And he 
said approvingly to himself: “Pretty dear! pretty dear!” as 
fone came in with her husband, looking like a young queen enter- 
ing on her kingdom—as superb in her consciousness of power, 
and as haughtily indifferent to the homage which nevertheless 
she claimed as her own, as was ever eastern empress with slaves 
for subjects. 

That first Sunday! To Armine it was simply martyrdom with 
no crown to recompense him for the cross. He had resolved to 
bear his pain like a hero, and to do his duty like a man. No one 
should see that he suffered—no one; not even Monica, to whom 
it would have been unspeakable relief to have cried out and told 
the whole sad story of his past weakness and present anguish. 
But he must hide it all, and let her believe, with the rest, that 
he had married of his own free will, in nowise compelled by 
circumstances; and that he was happy and exultant as a bride- 
groom should be. 

He came in with his bride ; showed her to her seat in the pew; 
arranged her footstool; paid her the few attentions possible to 
the time and place with almost ostentatious punctiliousness. And 
just across the aisle, parallel with them, sat Monica and her 
mother in the Barrington pew—just there where they could 
not help seeing them and taking cognizance of every look and 
movement. 

Monica was deadly pale, but quite quiet and composed. This 
first trial over, she thought, all the rest would be easy ; for she had 
schooled herself with severity, and faithfully believed that she 
had learned her lesson. And, for herself, she was glad that the 
shock of first seeing Armine in his altered conditions had come to 
her at church. He, too, was as white as the handkerchief with 
which he so often wiped his upper lip; but outwardly he was as 
grave and composed as herself. He felt like a criminal, but he 
bore himself as if unconscious of evil. He was more miserable 
than he once could have imagined it possible to be, and yet live 
through the trial—more miserable now than in the past, because 
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self-degraded ; but he had brought himself into this false position 
and he must abide by the consequences of his own folly. 

Wherefore, he ostentatiously paid Ione all those small atten- 
tions which were proper to the time and place, and forbore to look 
at Monica while he did so. 

There was his Love—the woman whom nature seemed to have 
made for him—pure, gentle, sweet, refined, patient while she 
suffered, strong while she wept, able to renounce her own desire 
for higher things, and to conquer even love for the sake of duty. 
And here was his wife, for whose very beauty he had only that 
kind of admiration which stirs the senses and leaves the heart 
untouched—with whose nature he had no spiritual sympathy, 
jealous, exacting, over-fond as it was—a woman whose love op- 
pressed him by its tyrannies and fatigued him by its insistance 
—a woman who held him more than he held her, and who had 
taken him captive under the guise of surrendering to his will. 

He glanced at Monica’s tender face with its dreamy melancholy, 
its saintly stillness and resignation, not so beautiful as Ione’s, 
judging by the beauty of the flesh only, but how far more lovely 
by the spirit !—and then he caught Ione’s yellow-hazel eyes turned 
on him with that rapt look of passionate love which seemed to 
envelope him in flames; and he shivered suddenly as if a cold 
wind had blown over him. 

Edward Formby was immensely struck by the beauty of the 
young bride. She seemed to him the loveliest creature he had 
ever seen—a woman to turn men’s heads and make crowds go mad 
for her mere smile. Her eyes were like new-born worlds to him 
—trevelations of a new dispensation. They woke up something in 
him unfelt before. For such a woman he thought he could 
become an anchorite or a hero—live in torture or die in ecstasy. 
She was too good for St. Claire. Monica Barrington was of the 
type to have suited him better. Edward had always liked St. 
Claire, and had stood his friend in the place; but now he partly 
envied and partly despised him for the possession of a treasure for 
which he was certainly not worthy. Perhaps no man would have 
been fully worthy—but some would have come nearer the mark 
than Armine St. Claire. 

Once, and once only, Monica looked across the aisle, first at 
Armine and then at Ione. Her eyes a little failed her, and her 
heart seemed to stop still; but she turned to the hymn which she 
had no voice to sing, and tried to lose herself by closely following 
the words with her mind and repeating them in her heart. She 
did not look again, and her subsequent prayers were more fervent 
than usual; and they were never cold. 
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None of the Barringtons left the church quite so soon as usual 
to-day, and Armine took out Ione rather sooner than had been his 
wont—mingling with the crowd of the “second set,” and not 
waiting for the Upper Ten as in times past. Thus the two former 
friends did not meet—neither in the porch nor on the walk, nor yet 
under the lych-gate as of old; and both St. Claire and Monica felt 
that it was best. Each had borne as much as was wise for the first 
strain, even though the time and place had helped them. Across 
the aisle! The church and the law between them—religion and 
morality the twin sentinels set against them; and only the 
invisible and indestructible tie of a spiritual love to bind them! 

While the family strolled down the church-walk, Theodosia 
cried suddenly : 

“What an odd-looking creature that Mrs. St. Claire is! Don’t 
you think so, mamma?” 

“ She looks foreign,” said Mrs. Barrington cautiously. 

Her failing vision had told her only this as a general impression, 
and had not supplied the details. 

“She is splendid!” said Edward Formby, his cheeks flushed 
and his eyes glistening. ‘“ She is magnificent!” 

“ What do you think, Monica?” asked Theodosia, with a curious 
little laugh. 

“T think with Edward, that she is wonderfully beautiful,” 
answered Monica, looking somewhat gratefully into the face of 
the man for whom the fitness of things and the lay of the land 
had destined her. 

“Do you think you shall like her?” asked Theo, with another 
laugh. 

“ Yes, I am sure I shall,” returned Monica. 

She had made up her mind. Of all in Oakhurst she would be 
the best friend of Armine St. Claire’s wife, and would stand by her 
with the most faithful support. 


CHarPTer XXIII. 


THE OAKHURST BRIDE. 


Tone was standing in her shabby drawing-room looking at herself 
in the glass. She was thinking of Armine more than of her own 
beauty; or rather she was looking at her beauty as at something 
that was Armine by the conversion of love—something that he 
had made his own and stamped for ever with his impress. This 
was just the place where he had kissed her this morning before 
he had left her for his early rounds. She forgot to remember as 
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she had forgotten to remark at the time, that she herself, with 
hands clasped round his neck, had drawn his face down to hers, 
upturned to receive the caress claimed rather than returned. 
She only knew that just here he had kissed her; and, smiling 
that deep-hearted smile of happy love, she passed her long white 
hand caressingly over the spot as if she could still find the 
sweetness of his touch. 

How happy she was! What a divine thing it was to love and 
be loved !—to make the beloved’s whole life, and to be the owner 
and dispenser of his happiness—to live in the light and warmth 
of a sun to which the material orb is but a dull and distant star 
—to be the owner of a treasure to which the wealth of the world 
is but as dross! True. Butif the rédles are inverted and the 
antiphony is falsely intoned—if the one gives who ought to yield 
and the other grants who ought to demand—then confusion 
comes in the place of security, sorrow dispossesses joy, and the 
shame of disinheritance falls where should have been the crowned 
grace of loving womanhood. 

Of all this Ione was as oblivious as she was of the fact that the 
little love passage which she was recalling with so much exalta- 
tion of passion in her remembrance, had been claimed by her 
rather than proffered by him, and that in the living drama 
between them she gave and he received—she loved and he 
endured. Yet in the midst of all this exaltation she was 
vaguely conscious of a certain formless dissatisfaction for 
which she could not have found a name had she tried—that kind 
of dim consciousness which feels but does not apprehend. 

While she was still standing there before the glass, a ring at 
the door-bell startled her from her reverie, and she heard a lady’s 
voice asking if she were at home. In another moment the 
servant opened the door of the sitting-room and ushered in 
Miss Barrington—pale, quiet, heart-sick, but not terrified at what 
was before her. ; 

This visit to Armine St. Claire’s wife was an ordeal which 
Monica would willingly have avoided had she been able. But it 
had to be gone through, cost what it might; and she thought 
that the sooner it was undertaken the sooner its terrors would 
be over. Taking her mother’s card, she drove into Oakhurst to 
pay this dreaded visit alone; thinking it safer to meet Armine 
and his wife without witnesses who might read in her face the 
shadows of thoughts she could not wholly banish, than to go with 
Theodosia, say, and subject herself to dangerous diagnosis at the 
time and moral vivisection ever after. She had confidence in 
herself and her power of bearing pain without wincing. If those 
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intrusive thoughts were not wholly banished they were held in 
strict subjection—if all human weakness was not destroyed it was 
reasoned down as rigorously as if she, who had loved and might 
never know, had been a nun whose clearest glimpse of the world 
had been on the day of her profession. She had made it clear to 
her intelligence that everything was better as it was; that 
Armine unmarried would have been sometimes a danger and 
always a pain; but married, and taken out of the category of 
possibilities, he was in a sense sacred, and pain would therefore be 
asin. Yes, in the presence of his wife she would lay her hand in 
his, hear his voice, look into his eyes, and banish from her for 
ever all regret, all disappointment, all remembrance of what had 
been, or, had fate been kinder, what might have been. 

Yet for all her calm, clear reasoning and brave decision, she was 
as pale as something dead or dying when she entered the room 
and stood there face to face with Armine’s wife—the woman for 
whom he had dispossessed her in his heart, and for whose love he 
had forgotten her own. 

Pallor is not an accusing witness of much account, and even the 
unsleeping suspicion of Ione’s jealousy found nothing disturbing 
in this new visitor’s gentle face with its patient melancholy and 
dreamy abstraction, its beauty of expression rather than of feature 
or of colouring. She only thought her sweet and quite unin- 
teresting—well-bred and by no means fascinating on the one side 
or dangerous on the other. To her she was just the Monica 
Barrington she was to every one else ; good and sweet and gentle, 
but incapable of a heart-throb beyond that which is allowed by 
the strictest propriety—for fear say, or the vague wrongs of distant 
peoples—in no wise capable of a heart-throb for love of a man not 
socially her equal, and now the husband of another woman! And 
when she shook hands with the young bride kindly, welcomed her 
to Oakhurst frankly, and asked after her husband as if nothing 
lay behind her words and Armine St. Claire had never been the 
realisation of her ideal, Ione neither saw the shadow nor heard 
the echo of the past whereby, unknown to herself, her whole 
present was influenced; but received and returned Monica 
Barrington’s greetings with no more distrust of hidden love than 
she had of future sorrow. 

“You have been here too short a time to be able to say that 
you like Oakhurst,” said Monica, after the first courtesies had 
been exchanged. “But I hope that you are not disappointed 
with it so far, and that you think it pretty ?” 

She said this with a curious mixture of advocacy and apology ; 
fogland being so far behind that beautiful sunland whence this 
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rare creature had come; but this brave old home having its own 
claims nevertheless, 

“Tt is beautiful!” said Ione enthusiastically. 

“Yet after your lovely Sicily our climate must seem very bad, 
and our sun very dim,” said Monica. 

“Have you ever been to Sicily ?” asked Ione, a little sharply. 

“‘ No, never,” said Monica. 

“What has my husband been saying about it?” she asked 
again. “Did he write to you, or have you seen him since he 
came home ?” 

“Neither,” answered Monica, a look of surprise mingled with 
fear—what did Ione suspect ?—for a moment troubling her mild 
eyes. 

“T hate Sicily!” then said Ione, speaking with a certain 
mixture of passion and contempt—a certain accent of resentment 
that again startled Monica with the sense of secret pitfalls. 

“T have always understood that it was so beautiful,” she 
returned, not knowing what else to say. 

“People pretend that they think so, but it is not,” said Ione. 
“T should like you to be there when the scirocco blows! I never 
saw any beauty in it, and always wanted to be in England.” 

“And now you have your wish,” said Monica. 

“Yes!” said Ione, a smile coming like light into her face 
as her thoughts left the turbulent grief of the past, and came back 
to the dear delight of the present. 

“And are not disappointed :—that is nice,” said Monica. 

Ione touched the locket on her bosom. It contained one of 
Armine’s raven curls. 

“No,” she said, with the same deep-hearted smile that had been 
on her face once before to-day. “I am too happy to be disap- 
pointed.” 

“Tam glad,” said Monica in a low voice. 

“My husband is so good! No one knows how good he is but 
me!” said Ione. Then she added proudly: “I like to think I 
am the only one who knows.” 

“He was liked here,” said Monica, with some difficulty. 

“Oh, you could not love him as he deserves! You did not 
know him as I do!” returned Ione. “And he does not seem to 
have any real friends here,” she added with her well-known 
resentful accent. 

“T should have thought he had a great many,” said Monica, 
playing nervously with the tassel of her parasol. 

“When you let him get in such a frightful state of health!” 
was Ione’s reproachful rejoinder. 
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“‘T hope he is better,” said Monica. 

The talk was very painful to her, and yet it seemed impossible 
to change the current of conversation. 

“Oh, he is quite another thing! People are always well 
when they are happy,” said Ione with a proud kind of laugh. 

“ He looks stronger,” said Monica. 

“When did you see him?” asked Ione with one of her sudden 
full-front stares. 

“ At church,” replied Monica. 

“Oh, yes, of course!” said Ione. “ You looked at him then, and 
you think he looks stronger? Iam so glad! Yes, indeed he is! 
You should have seen the wreck he was when he came to 
Palermo ; but we took such good care of him from the first that we 
soon got him well. He is quite a giant now, compared to what 
he was! My poor dear, beautiful Armine! He always used to 
remind me of a saint or something like that, when he was so thin 
and pale; but he never lost his beauty even when he was at the 
worst.” 

“ He is very good-looking,” said Monica mechanically. 

She wished that Ione would not discuss her husband in this 
intimate manner. And indeed for one so jealous, it might seem 
strange that she should. But coincident with this jealousy was 
her pride in her possession, and a certain almost fierce desire to 
parade her power and prove to the world the arbitrariness of her 
holding. 

“How dreadfully ill he was!” continued Ione. “You had 
almost killed him among you. 

“ He was sadly broken down before he left,” said Monica. 

“But you cannot imagine how soon he recovered in Palermo,” 
Ione returned, still harping on that jarring string. “ He seemed 
to get well directly after we knew him. And we saw so much 
of him that we could judge.” 

“ You saw so much of him?” repeated Monica, almost like an 
echo. 

“Yes, from the first,” said Ione. “He took to us, and we to 
him, from the very first. It was all at first sight,” she added, 
again that strange proud smile coming like so much physical 
light into her face. 

Monica’s tender mouth trembled for just a moment; yet she 
smiled too, despite that sensitive quiver, and looked into Ione’s 
face as if sympathising with her retrospect of blissful love. 

“Those things always are,” she said vaguely. 

And Ione answered: “Yes; always;” as if her words like 
Monica’s were both explanatory and intelligible. 
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“TI hope your father and mother will like your new home,” 
then said Monica as unsuspicious of a stab as Ione had been of 
torture. 

The young bride’s face changed. 

“T do not expect them,” she said haughtily. 

“No? not yet? I hear from Edward Formby that Captain 
Stewart is said to be a very charming man,” said Monica, glad to 
make a diversion from Armine. 

“Who is this Mr. Formby?” asked Ione, on her side glad to 
make a diversion from her adopted parents. 

“Who is he?—Edward Formby of Hillside. A good, dear 
fellow—a great friend of my brother’s and a good friend to every 
one. He is nothing else that I can say; just Edward Formby of 
Hillside,” was Monica’s not too lucid reply. 

“He seems rather nice, and such a thorough Englishman!” 
said Ione, with a little laugh. “It is not the kind we caricature in 
Italy, but he is such an Englishman of one kind!” 

“ Do you know him?” asked Monica, in her turn surprised. 

This was only Tuesday. If Edward Formby had already called 
—the very day after that first public appearance at church—it was 
showing a zeal for the young couple almost beyond his promise— 
almost beyond what was necessary. 

“Yes, he called here yesterday,” said Ione. ‘“ And he likes my 
husband so much that of course I like him. But I did not know 
more about him than his name, and where he lives. And you 
have told me no more. Armine has not talked to me of the people 
here. He says they are not interesting.” 

“T am afraid we are not very,” said Monica, that quiver again 
on her lip. 

She remembered when Theodosia had said the same thing. She 
had not believed her then. Somehow she did believe Ione. But 
what would have wounded her then, if true, seemed now the right 
thing to have been said. 

“T made him tell me of one or two I noticed at church,” con- 
tinued Ione. ‘“ You were one,” shortly; “and that dark, sharp- 
faced, little woman, your sister-in-law I think—she was one. 
She is so like a pretty rat! But I had not noticed this Mr. 
Formby.” , 

“Tt is difficult to understand all about a new place at first,” said 
Monica, finding it difficult for her own part to realise that Armine 
had discussed her with his wife. ‘ You will soon however grow 
into it, for the society here is not large. What a nice piece of 
ground you have for a garden!” she broke off suddenly, looking 
at the neglected tract which grew more weeds than flowers and 
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mere daisies and dandelions than the turf proper for an English 
lawn. “Do you like gardening, Mrs. St. Claire?” she added, to 
take the conversation away from people, bristling as it was there 
with difficulties, and throw it on innocuous things. 

“T like flowers, but what should I know of gardening?” said 
Tone in a somewhat offended tone. 

Did this pale-faced girl think she had been used to dig and 
weed and water like papa’s bare-footed workman ? 

“Tam very fond of gardening,” said Monica simply. “I like 
to see my own seeds come up, and the things that I have planted 
grow and blossom. I feel as if they were part of myself, when I 
have planted and taken care of them. Do not you?” 

“T have never tried,” said Ione coldly. 

“No? what a pity! You have really lost a pleasure!” said 
Monica with a sweet smile, seeing the feeling behind the manner. 
“T have always had my own garden, ever since I was a child,” she 
went on to say, thinking to calm this sensitive pride by the com- 
parison. “At the Manor, and now at the Dower House, I have 
my own domain where I may do as I like—grow my favourite 
flowers, and pick them just as I choose, without the interference 
of that dreadful tyrant, Mawe,” she added with another smile. 

“Who is Mawe ?” asked Ione, a little unpleasantly. 

“Our head gardener,” returned Monica ; “ who calls everything 
his and treats us as interlopers who have no business to interfere 
when we ask for flowers, or remonstrate with him about the fruit 
and vegetables.” 

“ He is quite right,” said Ione still unpleasantly. “In Sicily 
we leave all things of this kind to men; and though we pick what 
we like, without leave of course, we do not do the work of ser- 
vants ourselves.” 

“We do not call such light work as we can do, servants’ 
work,” said Monica very gently. ‘You see, English girls are so 
much more active in their habits than continental ones. We live 
so much more out of doors and use our strength more freely.” 

“Still, [should not like to do a man’s work or to make myself 
a servant,” said Ione sticking to her text, and forgetting a!l that 
she had promised both herself and Armine before marriage. 
“And there are so few flowers here,” she continued. “ There is 
no bougainvillia, no datura, no acacia, nothing that we have in 
Sicily ; and the roses are so poor, and the geranium bushes such 
poor little scrappy things! I do not look at that place out there 
asa garden at all. It is like the fields round the Favorita; and 
not half so pretty as these when the pheasant’s-eyes are out.” 

“‘ There will be more flowers as summer comes on,” said Monica, 
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“Tt is rather too early yet for full bloom. But when your man 
has weeded your garden, it will look much better; and if he will 
come up to the Dower House I will tell Mawe to let him have 
some cuttings and bedding-out plants which will furnish it and 
make it gay.” 

“T am quite content with it now,” said Ione proudly. “It is 
Armine’s and I prefer it as it is.” 

“As you will,” said Monica, a spasm almost like faintness 
gripping at her heart. 

After this the talk wandered over a few more subjects, to be 
always dragged round by Ione to Armine—ever Armine—the 
central point of her thoughts, the master-key of her interests. 
She was not in general a confidential or expansive person; but a 
very demon of girlish garrulity seemed to have possessed her to- 
day; and after she hed borne as much as she well could, Monica 
got up and drove away, leaning back in her carriage pale, weary, 
and with the feeling of having been bruised and beaten all 
over. 

She had given her all to this man—her secret soul, her hidden 
love, her unspoken faith, her unavowed constancy, her whole 
power of idealisation and belief in his matchless worth. And 
from the first moment of his seeing another he had forgotten her 
and loved that other! It was a heart-break; not for herself, to 
whom he had been ever impossible, but for him—in that he had 
proved himself so unworthy of her former secret reverence. Never- 
theless she would stand his friend as heretofore, and she would be 
his young wife’s defender. And as things were in Oakhurst she 
knew that she had her work cut out for her and that her self- 
imposed task would not be light. 

She was right. The pronounced difference in manner and 
appearance, in tone of thought and rule of living, between Ione 
and the Oakhurst world, was set down in the score against the 
young wife as a sin which called for reprobation ; and she had to 
suffer in general esteem because her hair was shorter and curlier 
than that of her neighbours; because her manner was stiller 
on the one hand, if, on the other, she used certain little gestures 
to which English people are unaccustomed—as when she turned 
up her chin, and struck her tongue against her teeth for a nega- 
tive—shook her forefinger slowly before her face to enforce 
disapprobation or express earnestness—shrugged her shoulders 
for disdain, or said ‘‘ Altro!” for emphasis of assent; because her 
eyes were yellow-hazel in some light, green in others, and inex- 
plicable always; because her nostrils were large, thin, transparent, 
and never still; because her face was not modelled after the 
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ordinary English type, and her beauty, which was undeniable, 
was therefore odd and displeasing; because her speech was 
coloured with the faintest little accent of an indefinite kind—a 
certain caressing lingering on the letters, which Edward Formby 
thought the most charming thing in the world, and every one 
else the most affected. All these differences were commented on 
and condemned whenever two or three were gathered together 
to discuss the new bride and tabulate their causes of disap- 
proval. 

And they were always meeting and discussing and tabulating. 
Nothing was talked of in the place but young Mrs. St. Claire and 
her queer household management; the hours at which she got 
up and those at which she went to bed; her dresses and her 
dinners; her ignorance of money and the questionable mistakes 
she made in adding up, always taking the shilling at tenpence 
and thus getting into endless trouble with the tradespeople whom 
she angered’ by her inability to understand their explanations. 
Her ignorance, also, of how things ought to be done, and of how 
economies might be made, was another fruitful topic among the 
housewives. In fact, the mess that she made of it altogether and 
the unsatisfactory nature of her whole individuality, were the 
standing texts for local discussion, and the carpet which every one 
helped to brush. Oakhurst had not had such a dish of gossip for 
many a long day; and it is only doing Oakhurst justice to say 
that it made the best of its fare. 

Meanwhile, the subject of all this uncharitable talk, safely 
chambered in the fool’s paradise of her own creation, lived in those 
radiant dreams where we find so much happiness while they last, 
and before that inevitable dissipation into nothingness comes. 
She neither heard nor heeded the bitter voices following her 
feet. Was she not Armine’s beloved? What then to her was all 
the world standing without the Golden Gate? Just what to you 
is the barking of the cur in the far distance—just that, and no 
more! 

And as one expression of her content, she intended to make her- 
self English all through, and to be what she had promised—a help 
to Armine. She had even come to the humiliating grace of 
servanthood, as she still thought it, and played at gov. house- 
keeping as the fine ladies of the French court once played at 
bucolics and shepherding. She put on a big apron, and did a 
little dusting in the drawing-room; and'she put on a pair of 
Armine’s gloves, and tried her hand at gardening. But she 
broke one or two things on the chimneypiece, and she rooted 
out the seedling annuals in the borders ; so that on the whole her 
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activities were rather more damaging than profitable in the 
general account. 

What was more to her taste, as well as more within the circle of 
her possibilities, was the Englishhood of long walks in the lanes 
and fields, whence she returned with a clear skin, the sense 
of blood set flowing freely through her veins, and her hands full 
of wild flowers, which made her look like some semi-divine Pagan 
nymph laden with the offerings of her worshippers. 

And to be able to ramble about with more complete satisfaction 
in her nationality, she bought an expensive walking-costume 
to save her shabby gowns, and a pretty little jaunty “toque” to 
save her still shabbier hats. 

She had to submit to a bad quarter of an hour when she told 
her husband what she had done, and called on him to admire 
and approve; while he, very kindly but quite plainly, told her 
that, although he admired beyond measure, he could not approve 
even in the least. She must make no more such purchases for the 
future, he said quietly ; his slender finances would not bear even 
so small an extra strain as this. 

“Am I never to have a new dress, Armine?” said Ione, her 
head erect. “Other girls marry witha trousseau; I had nothing. 
You cannot be so poor as not to be able to afford me a simple 
little costume like this!” 

“ Unfortunately I am, dear,” he answered. ‘ You should have 
everything you wished if I could afford it.” 

“Oh, you can!” she said positively. ‘ Andif you cannot, I will 
save it out of the housekeeping.” 

“Yes?” said Armine, with a half sad, half incredulous smile ; 
for that housekeeping was already a tangled bit of thorny 
ground between them. 

The weekly bills were far in excess of the weekly earnings, but 
Ione professed herself unable to curtail them below their present 
average ; and the theory that what keeps one will keep two was 
on all fours with that of her help in practical management, 
whereby she broke the chimney ornaments and rooted out the 
seedling annuals. 

Bui in spite of this outbreak of extravagance in the matter of 
the walking-dress, and for all that her endeavours after notable 
servanthood were defective, Ione did faithfully desire to do her 
duty, and to be a help as well as a pleasure to Armine. How 
indeed should she not, loving him as she did, and when she 
herself—as she was so sure !—was the one sole-beloved of his past 
as the one sole-adored of his present ! 

The one sole-adored of his present; true; true as the life that 
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throbs on the earth and shouts up to heaven in the sea !—true as 
eternity—true as the divine! And yet, even to her, so certain 
as she was—and contented as certain—he sometimes seemed 
curiously preoccupied, nay almost cold, for a man whose love was 
as passionate as in her faith and fancy was his. Had not her 
eyes been so full of the effulgence of her own passion she would 
have seen that she did not possess his. But she put down these 
moments of voiceless discomfort to the score of his regret that she 
was poorer than his love for her would have had her. And in 
this belief she not only forgave what at times looked almost like 
thinly-veiled irritation, and at times was only somewhat frozen 
coldness, but even carried it to the account of his love, and paid 
interest on it by increased idolatry. 

How madly she loved him, and with what reckless prodigality 
she showered that love for ever and for ever over him! If 
only she would become’ the wife and sink the mistress! thought 
Armine, when she proffered him those wild caresses which he 
had to return as best he might, though in truth he shrank from 
them as from the touch of. hot iron. The imperiousness too, 
lying underneath even her love, galled him. She treated him too 
much as her possession, and held him as a child holds a bird, 
which for very delight she half-throttles and wholly tortures. 
When, in the evening, she made him seat himself on a lower chair 
by her side, while she passed her arm round his neck and held his 
head against her heart, kissing his forehead, his eyes, his coal- 
black curls as if her lips would never be weary of their worship, 
her eyes adoring him as if he had been a delicate kind of Apollo 
whose godhead was unquestionable, though his health was de- 
cidedly not Olympian—though, of course, as he said to himself, 
he was grateful for her love, as indeed what man would not be ?— 
he was yet conscious that he only longed to free himself from her 
and to shake off, if he could for ever, the caressing grasp of that 
long white hand. His thoughts were with his patients, if he had 
self-control ; if he had not, then they were with that inner self 
which stood between Monica and Sorrow—that mournful triad 
which was his real life. In any case they were not with Ione 
save when she compelled him to speak to her—she speaking to 
him with that sweet passion in her voice which means even more 
than a caress—that sweet passion which he could only answer 
back with an effort! When she kept him in the morning, as he 
was starting on his first rounds, while she intoned her unechoed 
psalm of love, it needed somé forbearance not to unclasp her 
hands—not to put aside those strong, young, clinging arms—not 
to say to her with cruel wisdom that life is too prosaic for these 
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perpetual wanderings into enchanted woods, and that he must go 
on his millhorse way to make bread for the day’s needs. If only 
she would leave off this embarrassing worship, this unceasing 
devotion, and fall into the quietude of wifely companionship and 
domestic monotony! If only she would! It was so hard to pass 
a lifetime in feigning—never to have a moment’s respite from 
these fervent demonstrations, which he could meet only by lies !— 
it was so maddening to receive so much and to give back nothing! 
The temporary enchantment of that fatal moment beneath the 
carruba-tree had long since passed; the flush of a man’s natural 
pride for a woman’s almost unsought love—of gratitude for her 
coming to him as Ione had come—had also died away; and 
nothing now remained but the chill of the collapse, and the bitter- 
ness of the truth. 

Of all miserable husbands in England Armine St. Claire was at 
this time the most miserable; but, true to the gentle conscien- 
tiousness of his character, he did his best to hide his self-inflicted 
misery from the wife whose only fault towards him was the 
exuberance of her love, and to keep the golden gate of that fool’s 
paradise fast closed. He had an uneasy kind of feeling that 
things were insecure in more directions than one, and a presenti- 
ment that the future would see a whole brood of cockatrices 
hatched about their feet. Meanwhile he was considerate, self- 
restrained, patient; doing his best to forget the past, and to keep 
his face turned bravely to the present—and the future. And as 
he was circumspect to prudery, and kept his eyes in leash and 
his tongue in check, Ione’s unsleeping jealousy found no weak 
place on which to fasten; and thus far things were peaceful 
between them. 

So there the two stood—Ione believing herself to be absolutely 
and supremely beloved by Armine and showing him her own love 
as if there could be no mistake in the answer; and Armine doing 
his best to leave her that belief undisturbed—the one self-deceived 
and torturing, the other honourably deceiving and self-tortured. 

Out of doors things looked rather doubtful. The “second set” 
were not sympathetic; and only Monica spoke of the Oakhurst 
bride with an admiring friendliness of tone which many heard 
with surprise, in view of that difference of position so patent, so 
pronounced, and which betrayed to no one the fact that a heart- 
throb had ever been between her and Armine. Only Theodosia 
suspected that beneath this smooth outside lay a hidden world of 
regrets, and that what looked so like the interest of personal 
indifference was in reality the policy of resignation. Her sharp 
little head full of its busy thoughts, she watched and waited. 
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Her own engouement for St. Claire having passed, she was terribly 
bitter to him, as 1s the way with great ladies who have con- 
descended and not been caught, beckoned and not been answered. 
She said he had shown bad taste and ingratitude in bringing 
home an Anglo-Sicilian wife. Why bad taste, why ingratitude, 
it would have been hard for her to have explained. She was 
never good at close reasoning ; and though she spoke ill of Armine 
as if she really had some foothold for her spring, she could never 
go to the root of things, nor reveal the true shape of the causa 
causans. She only called him conceited and Ione detestable ; 
and when Mrs. Barrington asked Why? she merely tossed up her 
small sharp chin, and answered shrilly: ‘‘ Never mind why! He 
is conceited, mamma; and she ?s detestable ;” and there let the 
matter lie. 

She and Anthony held themselves aloof from the young people 
after the first formal leaving of cards. And they were induced 
to do this little act of courtesy only by the earnest advocacy 
of Edward Formby, the quieter pleading of Monica, and Mrs. 
Barrington’s grave desire. Had it not been for this pressure 
from without they would have ignored the St. Claires’ existence ; 
and in the exalted social status of the Barrington family no one 
would have wondered at the omission. 

Edward Formby stood with Monica and Mrs. Barrington; but 
Miss Maria Crosby joined hands with Mrs. Anthony, and found 
no more good in either husband or wife than the Jerusalemites 
found:in the Nazarenes. She too held that Armine St. Claire 
had been strangely wanting in duty to theyneighbourhood by 
this hasty marriage with a foreigner; and in consequence she 
withdrew her patronage and made shift to exist without that 
daily medical attendance which she had found so vitally necessary 
in times past. She had been so long under medical treatment, 
she said, when she spoke of this withdrawal, she was almost a 
doctor herself by now ; and could get along quite as well without 
such a young and inexperienced man as that St. Claire as with 
him. She had always thought him too young, she -added 
plaintively ; saying this even to Jane Winter. 

But Jane, who never let things pass in silence when she 
thought they ought to be thrashed out in words, said sharply : 

“La, Maria, that does go beyond me! You who stood out that 
he was just a miracle and had not a fault to his name—that 
young or not young, he was simply perfection—to go back on 
your word like this, and pretend that you thought him this, that, 
and the other all along—no, that is what I cannot put up with! 
What do you say, Rachel?” 
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“T think aunt Maria forgets,” said Rachel. 

“Then your aunt Maria does not forget,” retorted the invalid. 
“And your aunt Maria knows quite as well as other people what 
she thinks and says. The young man was all very well at the 
first, but he got conceited and stuck up, and this wicked marriage 
just shows what he is made of.” 

“La, Maria, why is it wicked?” asked Jane, with a wink to 
her friend Rachel. 

“ Because I did not take against him from the very first, as you 
all did,” continued Maria, not noticing the question; “ because I 
gave him a chance to show himself, you make out that I am a 
turncoat. I am no more a turncoat than any one else; and so I 
tell you!” she added with an hysterical sob. 

“La, Maria, how can you go off about such a trifle as this!” 
said Jane disdainfully. ‘I never did see such a crying girl as 
you are. Anything will set you off! What does it signify to 
any of us what the young man and his wife are like? We do not 
live in their pockets !” 

“Then don’t reproach me with being a turncoat!” said Maria 
with tearful anger. 

“Who did, I should like to know?” said Jane. 

“ Both of you!” said Maria. 

Jane Winter and Rachel Major looked at each other, and Jane 
sniffed, while Rachel said mildly : 

“La, aunt Maria, how you do goon to be sure!” And aunt 
Maria, who had whimpered as the prelude, now wept as the coda, 
of this oft-enacted scene of familiar discord. 


CHartrr XXIV. 


FACE TO FACE. 


Ir had to come. Put off for a time by this good chance and that, 
it yet was in the order of fated things that Armine and Monica 
should meet each other alone, when no third person was by to 
enforce reserve by the fear of self-betrayal and to make restraint 
the safeguard against detection. Each dreaded the meeting, and 
both tried to avoid it; but in spite of their endeavours it came 
upon them unawares, and in a manner which they were helpless 
to prevent. 

The Lodge-keeper, who was also the head gardener at the 
Dower House—that tyrant Mawe who called the garden his and 
forbade the ladies to think it theirs—had rheumatic fever: and 
Dr. St. Claire was of course in attendance. He had been there 
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once or twice without seeing any one from the House, when, one 
day, going at an unexpected hour, he fell on Monica passing in at 
the gate just as he was leaving the Lodge. So now the thing had 
come upon them, and escape was impossible. 

Blanched cheeks and ashen lips ; his voice roughened and hers 
difficult to manage; their eyes not frankly meeting but glancing 
evasively—away into space, down on the ground, up to the sky, 
at the shoulder, the forehead, the throat—anywhere but into each 
other ; the sense of shame and dishonour on his part—of disap- 
pointment in her ideal, but of divine pity and tender forgiveness 
on hers; thesé were the signs and emotions of that first meeting, 
face to face, of those who had loved without hope, but with the 
unspoken promise of fidelity to that dream which could never be 
translated into living happiness. 

Coming together as they did, they were obliged to speak so that 
Mrs. Mawe, standing there with the gate in her hand, should not 
see in them any shyness or reluctance which might set her 
thinking. It was painful and embarrassing enough; but when 
the woman, called querulously by her husband, had run into the 
Lodge and they were free from the control of her presence, some 
strange kind of strength seemed to come into Monica, so that she 
shook off her nervousness as she would have shaken off untimely 
sleep, and was once more natural, unaffected, and herself. 

She had to be strong enough for both; for his agitation 
increased as hers passed, and the more power over herself she 
gained, the less he seemed able to command. 

They had exchanged those trivialities about the weather which 
are the refuge of the conversationally-stranded, when Monica 
suddenly said, as if touching the secret sore boldly : 

“T hope Mrs. St. Claire does not find the climate very bad here 
in England ?” 

Armine felt as if she had struck him in the face; but he 
answered as well as he was able—doing his best to appear as if 
his wife’s name in Monica’s mouth was a mere nothing : 

“She seems pleased with everything English—even with the 
climate.” 

“Yet it must be so different from that of Sicily,” said Monica. 
She intended to talk of Ione till she had worn down all em- 
barrassment and talked the subject into familiarity. 

“ Yes, it is,” said Armine. 

“The summer here is not much better than the winter there 
—is it not so?” continued Monica. “ Your wife must feel this 
to be almost winter.” 

“Tt is a magnificent climate—almost perfect,” said Armine. 
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“How you must have enjoyed it!” said Monica, with a rather 
forced accent of lightness and sympathetic pleasure. ‘“ But poor 
Mrs. St. Claire! She must feel the change.” 

“ Novelty is always amusing,” was the vague and safe reply. 

“JT hope it will not be only novelty with her,” persisted 
Monica. “I hope she will be as happy as she is now, even when 
the first freshness has worn off and she has grown accustomed 
to everything.” 

* Yes,” said Armine. 

He could scarcely say less. 

“She seems so delighted with everything, it is quite refreshing 
to see her!” continued Monica. 

“She ought to be a little happy now, she was unhappy enough 
at her own home,” said Armine hastily. 

Loyal to Ione as he intended ever to be, he yet wished to make 
Monica understand how much pity had had to do with his 
marriage. Perhaps she would see that, if he dwelt on Ione’s 
domestic misery at Palermo. 

“T am sorry to hear that,” she said. Then she looked into 
Armine’s face, bravely, straightly, steadfastly. ‘“ But now all 
that has passed away,” she said; “and I am very, very glad that 
both you and she are so happy!” 

It was in his impulse to cry out against this congratulation— 
to say to her as she stood there, before him, so strenuously 
renouncing the past and denying the truth of things: “I am the 
most miserable wretch that lives. I love you, and I do not love 
her—and my heart is breaking for you and not gladdened by her.” 
But honour to the woman whom he had married, respect for the 
woman whom he loved, and the manliness which accepts the 
consequences of one’s own actions, let them be what they will, 
all held him back, and with an effort he said huskily: ‘ ‘Thank 
you;” no more. He accepted her sympathy with his happiness 
because of his union with Ione; and so let it pass as fact and 
sincerity. 

It was the same kind of day, with its pale yellow sunlight and 
subdued colouring, as that on which they had met and parted, 
mutely confessed and dumbly renounced, in this garden less 
than a year ago—less than a year ago, counting by months 
and days, but what an eternity, judging by events and feelings! 
The outward circumstances of the place were the same now as 
then. The fountain still flung up its “ loosening silver ” in the 
sunlight, the flower-scents perfumed the air, the peacocks screamed 
on the walks, the dark yew-trees grew in their formal close-set 
alleys—all was the same to sight and hearing. The only 
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things changed were themselves; his right of aspiration, hers of 
denial—his right of despair, hers of dreams—and the fact of 
Ione in place of the ideal of love. 

No words were needed to tell how vividly each remembered 
their last interview in the garden. It came like a picture before 
them, like an echo, like a reflection. But Monica felt that this 
picture must be defaced and a new tracing made over the old 
lines—the echo must be silenced once and for ever. There would 
be no living else, sacrilege to love and the past as it might be. 
But sacrilege to love is sometimes sacrifice to virtue; and so it 
was to-day. 

“ Will you come up the steps with me and see my mother ?” 
said Monica, standing at the wicket-gate which led to the lowest 
terrace and the fountain facing the steps. 

How gentle and yet how resolute she was! He hesitated for a 
second before he answered. Then he said: 

“Yes, I will go up with you and see Mrs. Barrington ; ” he too 
as desirous as she, if less resolute, to destroy the past and 
establish the present firm and solid on the ruins. 

“She will be glad to see you,” said Monica, turning into the 
terrace, backed by its close-clipped yews and brightened by its 
sparkling fountain. 

They came to the steps and went up—each step representing 
a feeling on which they trod—a phrase in the living page of 
their unpublished love which both did their best to score out. 
When they came to that where their last interview had ended, 
he stopped for a moment. The agony which possessed him held 
his feet so that he could not move. He felt as if his life were 
going from him, as if he must scorn his manhood and despise his 
honour, and burst into the passionate tears of a love-lorn and 
broken-hearted woman. 

Monica, hearing the halt, turned to look at him; and thus 
they were in the same relative positions as before—she above and 
he below—he looking up at her and she gazing down at him. It 
was the old time repeated in the new; but only as a lifeless statue 
repeats the features of the dead beloved. 

When Monica looked at him, she saw that his eyes were full of 
tears. 

“To-morrow when you come to see poor Mawe, you must 
bring Mrs. St. Claire with you,’ she said steadily. ‘She has 
never seen our quaint old garden, and I shall be glad to show 
it to her. Will you bring your wife to see me to-morrow, Dr. 
St. Claire ?” 

Her words roused him as she intended they should. He shook 
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off the weakness that had fallen on him, as she had shaken off 
hers, angry with himself in that he had so far failed in the 
presence of one whose respect was the only thing now left him. 

“Thank you, yes, I will,” he said with curiously sudden 
steadfastness. 

“T want her to feel at home here, and that my mother and I are 
her friends,” said Monica. 

“How good you are! How angelic!” said Armine, almost as 
if speaking to himself. 

“Why?” asked Monica, with a smile that sought to appear 
playful, and that was so sad instead. ‘‘ Because I want you to 
bring your wife here to see us as often as possible, and because I 
want to know her better? Any one would wish that, I should 
think—such a beautiful creature as she is!” she added with forced 
lightness. 

“Tam glad that you feel you shall like her,” said Armine. 

“And I hope that she will like us and feel that we are her 
friends, both my mother and myself,” returned Monica. 

“She will need friends, poor girl,” said Armine sadly. ‘ The 
whole thing is so misfitting !” 

“You must not think of that,” replied Monica hurriedly. 
“Oakhurst is not worthy of her, I know, but your friends must 
rally round you, and make her happy. She must not feel that 
anything is misfitting, except the climate—and that we cannot 
help!” she added with a smile that strove hard to be playful, and 
was as sad as her former had been. 

“Tt has all been——” 

“A little sudden, but quite intelligible, when one has once 
seen her,” interrupted Monica. “And just because it was so 
sudden, and so intelligible, we must do our best to make her feel 
that she has come among friends, and to a true home.” 

“Your goodness is more than I deserve,” said Armine, his 
face convulsed with pain. “I who must seem to you so worth- 
less!” 

In spite of herself the tears gathered into Monica’s eyes, but 
she brushed them away under cover of putting back her hair. 
Then she turned her face steadily to the man in whom she had 
believed—the man whom she had loved as devotees love their 
saint, worshippers their god—the man of whose hastily-married 
young wife she was speaking as one might have spoken of a 
sister. 

“Why do you say that?” she said. “ Your affairs are your 
own, not ours. If it pleased you to marry rather more suddenly 
than is usual, that is your own matter only, and we have no right 
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even to criticise. It is morbid to call yourself worthless for 
that, Dr. St. Claire. And that is the only fact in your mar- 
riage with which any one could find fault—the only,” she 
repeated ; but though she tried, she could not look at him when 
she said this. 

Pride, prudence, virtue, all dictated those few words as if they 
had been a material barrier raised between her and the man she 
had loved; but nature and truth were stronger than these others, 
and she could not look at him while she spoke. 

“T understand,” said Armine in a low voice. “ You are right.” 

It was almost five o’clock, and tea was on the well-known tea- 
table, in just the same place and with just the same arrangements 
and conditions as used to be in the days that were gone—never to 
return. Mrs. Barrington, in her old place, received her former 
protégé with her own sweet courtesy ; but yet with a certain cold- 
ness in stead of what had once been almost maternal kindness. 
His marriage had distressed and annoyed her. It was so selfish, 
so unwise! In his state of health, and with only such an income 
as could be got out of the Oakhurst practice, to marry this beau- 
tiful young woman, who might have done so much better, was, 
she thought, the very acmé of manly selfishness. It was the 
way in which the world judges, and the conclusions to which it 
comes when it reasons on appearances only without knowledge of 
facts. : 

“T hope Mrs. St. Claire is well?” she said to her former 
favourite a little, very little, frostily. 

“Yes; quite; thank you,” he answered. 

“And happy in her new conditions ?” 

“Yes,” he said again. ; 

“Tam glad of that. It shows that she is adaptable,” said Mrs. 
Barrington kindly. “What a remarkably pretty person she is! 
Pretty is scarcely the word,” she added, correcting herself. 
“ Handsome I should rather have said.” 

“You admire her? I am glad,” said Armine. 

“And you admire her too I suppose,” said Mrs. Barrington 
with a smile, meaning to be playful and pleasant. 

He forced himself to smile too, in sympathy with her humour. 

“Yes, I admire her,” he answered, speaking as lightly as he 
could. 

“Has she brothers and sisters?” asked Mrs. Barrington, who 
wanted to hear all about the young bride, of whom no one in the 
place knew more than the name. 

“No; she has no brothers at all, only an adopted sister,” 
answered Armine. 
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“T suppose her parents will be coming over to see her in her 
new home ?” she asked again. 

“T scarcely think so,” was his reply. 

“No? Well, it 7s a long way from Palermo!” she said. 

“Yes, a very long way,” he answered. Then, remembering that 
Mrs. Barrington must some day learn the truth, he thought it 
better to confess what he might in honour, and put an end so far 
as he could to a misapprehension which hurt him and did no one 
any good. “ The fact is,” he said, with a certain hesitation that 
seemed to conceal as much as it told; “my poor wife has neither 
father nor mother, nor any blood relations at all. She was only 
the adopted daughter of Captain Stewart, and neither she nor I 
know more of her family than this—which you see is substan- 
tially nothing.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Barrington, a little shocked and scandalised. 

She had thought St. Claire selfish in marrying Ione, when his 
marriage seemed to have prevented the girl's better chances; now 
she thought it wrong to himself to have taken a young woman 
without name or family—a waif and stray thrown by the tide no 
one knew whence nor how—a creature born of the darkness and 
existing only by a kind of reflected light. It was scarcely what 
was due to them. They had deserved more consideration at his 
hands than this introduction among them of a nameless and there- 
fore doubtful young person, who might, who knows? be one of 
those miserable beings who are antenatally tainted by their 
parents’ dishonour. 

“JT know what you think,’ then said Armine, watching her. 
“It was a foolish marriage for both of us. I acknowledge it. 
You cannot feel it more than I do; but, believe me, it was 
one of those things for which no one is responsible. It is too 
long a story to go into now, but I am sure you will believe me 
when I say that I was less foolish, less blameable than you 
might imagine. Spare me the details, but trust my assurance. 
You will, will you not?” 

He went over to her and took her hand in both of his, in the 
old caressing and yet respectful way which had been his charm in 
times past. His pale face and earnest eyes pleaded with her for 
belief and generous judgment. He cared little enough for what 
others might think, but Mrs. Barrington’s trust in him, her sym- 
pathy with him, her condonation—hers and therefore Monica’s— 
were as dear to him as life itself. In one sense indeed they were 
his very life. 

“Yes, I will believe you,” said Mrs. Barrington after a pause, 
and somewhat with the feeling of lowering her guard. “The 
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marriage, as it stands, looks worse than foolish, but I will credit 
you with good intentions—or at least with no unworthy ones. And 
after all”—here she pressed his hand and smiled— it is not my 
business to interfere in your affairs.” 

“Tt is the business of a friend to be satisfied that nothing has 
been done to forfeit esteem,” said Armine. 

“T am sure you have done nothing to forfeit mine,” said Mrs. 
Barrington kindly. 

“Thank you. That is all I ask,” he returned. “ Believe 
only that I was overtaken by circumstances which did not leave 
me a free agent, and that I was not so mad as I seem to have been.” 

He turned to Monica as he said this; and their eyes met. He 
had spoken for her as much as for her mother, and she had 
understood him. Now she knew so much of the truth as he 
wished her to know. It had not been the vulgar levity of a 
shallow nature which had warped him from the higher law of 
barren honour and fruitless faith. There was some mystery under- 
neath, which she could not fathom but which, if known, would 
exonerate him. In spite of Ione’s naive confession she knew that this 
love at first sight was a myth, and that there had been no wilful 
departure from that unspoken troth which had not made herself and 
Armine lovers but which yet had left them bound. She was glad 
for the sake of that ideal which is the dearest part of the beloved. 
It was not the mere flesh and’ blood, the mere grace and beauty 
of Armine that she had loved, but that loveliness of the soul, 
that brightness and beauty of the divine nature, which had been 
the very life of his humanity to her. This obscured, her love 
must needs die out in weeping for the lost; but while she could 
respect and believe in him, she held the essential part—and the 
rest might go. 

Yet how sorry she was for him, and even more sorry for Ione! 
If that marriage had been made by circumstances and not by 
choice, some day the poor young wife would have to suffer—some 
day the veil would drop and she would learn the truth which was 
evidently hidden from her now. One side of that truth however 
she must never learn; and for her own part Monica resolved more 
firmly than ever that she would make herself Tone’s friend and 
do her best for her in Oakhurst all through. 

“You are very good to have confided so much to my mother,” 
she said in her gentle way to St. Claire. ‘‘ Weshall hold it sacred 
to ourselves, of course.” 

“T know that I may trust you,” said St. Claire, scarcely able to 
speak at all. 

“ Now let us forget all this and turn to something—I will not 
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say less painful but less embarrassing,” said Mrs. Barrington. 
“ Will you sing to me, Dr. St. Claire? I have heard no music like 
yours since you left. Sing one of those dear little songs I used 
to like so much. It will be like old times!” 

She asked this as a token of her forgiveness and his rehabili- 
tation; as a sign that his old place of favourite was still warm 
and open to him, and that the future was to be as the past had 
been. 

He would rather she had asked him to do himself some grave 
personal injury ! 

“T am out of voice and out of practice,” he said, turning pale. 

But Mrs. Barrington’s dim vision failed to show his change 
of colour, and his voice did not betray all the reluctance that 
he felt. 

“T will forgive your want of voice,” she said smiling very 
sweetly. “It is good enough to be able to lose something and 
yet retain more than others have.” 

“You are very good,” he answered; but he did not move. 

“T think the piano is in tune,” said Monica, going to it and 
striking a few chords as she stood over the keys. 

He obeyed the request conveyed in the action and sat down in 
the old place, where he had so often sung his love to Monica and 
breathed in hers as the echo. Now he had only a threnody to 
give, and a requiem to receive. 

After a few preliminary notes he sang, to a new arrangement, 
Shelley’s mournful poem: “ When the lamp is shattered ;” and 
with ditliculty finished it creditably and without a self-confessed 
break down. Monica too had need of all her philosophy ; but 
the horror that lies in a good girl’s heart at the thought of 
conscious love for another woman’s husband helped her so far 
that she was able to say with quiet composure: “ What a pretty 
arrangement! Whose is it?” as if the mechanical run of the notes 
and how the sharps and flats fell had been of more account than 
the feeling and the words. 

“It is my own,” he said, rising from the piano. 

“ How very pretty it is !—how very sweet!” said Mrs. Barring- 
ton. ‘ Where did you compose it?” 

“ At Palermo,” he said, not looking at Monica. 

“ And after you knew and loved your pretty wife, you should 
have taken that other—that Indian song—and have put to music 
the ‘spirit in your feet,’ which led you to her window,” said 
Monica in a rather hurried manner. 

“Yes,” he said, accepting the reproof. “I ought, but I did not.” 

“Tt would please her if you did,” said Monica steadily. 
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“T am afraid I have no time now,” answered St. Claire, pained 
in spite of himself and his better reason. 

But after all she was right. What was his duty now but to 
please Ione? She was his wife; he had undertaken obligations 
towards her; and Monica was but a shadow and a dream, nothing 
more substantial than a photograph nor more tangible than a 
rainbow! Yes, she was right. He had lost the right to love her, 
but he still retained that of desiring her respect, her trust, her 
confidence. He would prove himself worthy to possess the sole 
treasures left him. He would devote himself to ensuring Ione’s 
happiness. That was the only thing for an honest man to ds. 
The duty was clear enough to his perceptions, a duty constructed 
solid and four-square by his intellect. Nevertheless the means 
seemed to him doubtful, oppressed as he was by his wife’s wild 
love and broken-hearted for want of Monica’s—unable to return 
the one and forbidden all hope of the other—like a man dying 
for fresh air, to whom is given the stifling heat of a stove-house 
instead. 
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